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The Sonoco Cork Cot features more than es 

just cork as a drafting material. In addition, 4 oe 

SoNoco features ease of application, positive # [7 — 

adherence to rolls, elimination of blisters, and z 

elongation while running. ©) > 4. 


The exclusive and patented. construction 
of the SONOCO Cot give it these superior 
characteristics: The seamless gummed cloth 
inner-lining is both the strengthening and 
the bonding agent necessary to get the best 
results from cork. 


4 Sonoco Propucts Company } 
DVERTISING | 
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the New 


LESS FRICTION 


SLOT FOR OIL 
CIRCULATION 


METAL 
TUBING 


SAVES OIL AND LABOR 
BY NEEDING OIL AT LESS 
FREQUENT INTERVALS 


RESERVE OIL 
STAYS CLEAN 


PARTS & SPRING COMPANY 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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OIL-LESS BEARING BOLSTE RS 


Developers of 


A Smooth, 
Glossy. Black, 
Rust-Resisting 


Finish for Flyers 


The R C K Finish gives flyers a beautiful black color and makes them highly rust- 
resistant. Since it is a penetration into the metal and is not a build up, there can be 
no peeling or scaling to give trouble, as is the case in so many other rust-prevention 


treatments. 


* 


ITS BENEFITS ARE APPRECIATED BY MILLS 
FROM NEW ENGLAND TO TEXAS 


Flyers are completely repaired and treated with R C K Finish. All 


balancing is done at highest possible running speeds with our— 


IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE 
* 


ROVING FRAME SPINDLES REBUILT OR 
MADE NEW RK 


If you have us rebuild your flyers and spindles at the same time, 


you will get the benefits of standard size and taper of spindle tops, 


precision ground so that your flyers fit perfectly and run smoothly. 


W, furnish extra Hiyers Spindles charge white yours are being repaired 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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rour STANDARD GATES VULCO ROPES 
are TODAY out-performing 
ANY V-Belts EVER Built Before! 


During the war, our Army tanks, tractors and self- 
propelled big guns required, for combat service, V-belts 
built to performance standards never dreamed of before. 
Gates developed these greatly superior V-belts through in- 
tensified, specialized research—and here is what this 
NOW means to you:— 


© Every improvement developed by Gates 
for these Army ts has also been added, 


je” 
hy We day by day, to the quality of the 


to you. 


Here is one rare instance in which you have received 
immediately the full advantage of war-time improvements 
developed primarily for military use. Ordinarily, you have 
to wait. But in the case of Gates V-belts, everyone recog- 
nized the vital role they played in maintaining the produc- 
tion that proved so essential in winning the war. 


That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you, 
day by day, every V-belt improvement developed for our 
armed forces during the war — and that is why your 
Standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming any 
V-belts ever built before! 


All Gates V-Belts 


ore Built with THE MARK OF RESEARCH 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY | 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large industriel Centers 


A TE 
| ad 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., $49 West Washincton DALLAS 2. TEXAS, 1710N. MarketStreet ATLANTA 3, GA.., 521-23 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Lile Bldg. rhe, 
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Curing Oil Spots Costly! 
Prevent 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


OIL 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICER G&G ™ i © FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


« « 


Hundreds of mills are finding that the most effective form of oil spot prevention is 
NON-FLUID OlL—the drip-less, waste-less modern lubricant that stays in bear- 
ings and off goods. 


NON-FLUID OIL lubricates constantly and dependably, outlasting liquid oil 3 to 5 
times. Thus, it not only prevents oil spots, but it saves money on lubricant and 


application cost. 


These facts have been proven so well by 
tests during the past 49 years that over 


70% of the leading textile mills now use 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


Write for Instructive Bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, S.C. - ATLANTA, GA. - PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


DETROIT, MICH. - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our exclusive manufacture. 
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Your combat days pre not over! 


GET TH «VICTORY 


This is an official l 


LOAN! 


There's plenty of action ahead for 
fast-thinking industrial leaders in 
putting over the new Victory Loan! 
Your Victory drive is important be- 
cause: 


EVERY VICTORY BOND HELPS TO 


Bring our boys back to the 
America for which they were 
willing to give their lives! 

Provide the finest of medical 
care for our wounded heroes! 


BOOST THE NEW F.D. ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL $200 BOND! 


Urge all your employees to buy 
this new Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial $200 Bond through your 
Payroll Savings Plan! At all times 
better than ready cash, Victory 
Bonds are industry's ‘Thanks’ to 
our returning heroes! 


START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE 
TODAY! 

Every Victory Bond aids in assur- 

ing peacetime prosperity for our 

veterans, our nation, your employ- 


ees—and your own industry! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


ile bulletin 


|. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 
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Controlled Bleaching to Requirements 


Wnareves your bleaching requirements, 
there’s a Du Pont Continuous Peroxide 
Bleaching System to meet them. 


The Du Pont continuous peroxide bleach 
can be easily and quickly adjusted to give 
a part or full bleach. Variation is eliminated. 
Each step in the process is under control. 
Every yard of goods receives the same 
treatment. In one continuous operation, 
yard-to-yard uniformity is secured —quickly 
and without lengthy pre-treatment. 

The Du Pont systems are easy to set up, 


operate and control. They’re rapid. And they 
save steam, water, power, chemicals and la- 


bor. They’re compact—all in one “‘package.” 


Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
Systems are a contribution to the textile 
industry. With them goes Du Pont Tech- 
nical Service, plus assurance of improve- 
ment through constant Du Pont research. 


Operating details and other data about 
the rope and open-width systems are given 
in our new illustrated book, “Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Systems.” 
Write for your copy now! It’s free! Just 
address E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS—AND HOLD THEM 


PONT PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


u.s. pat. OFF 
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Ready to Go... REGARDLESS OF RAIN 


AQUAROL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Che ultimate in water-repellent finishes yb 


QUAROL is now available for civil- suits, sport jackets and slacks and all 
ian use for weather proofing kinds of rainwear fabrics. 


fabrics, giving the same protection to Aquarol will assure customer satis- to 
the fabrics as given to our Armed faction and added sales value without 9 jp 
Forces. increasing finishing costs. 


Mill men know that to specify Produced to meet government speci- gt 
Aquarol is to assure high water-repel- fications during the war and now to an 
lent efficiency for overcoatings, ski meet the demand of the public. a. 


ARKANSAS CO., 


a Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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The Problems of Peace 


OW that the active fighting is 
N over, there come the grave prob- 
lems of peace, the reconversion of our 
business so that we can make the goods 
needed for our fellow citizens, and ex- 
tend such help as we can give to those 
in other lands who have suffered worse 
than we have suffered. Most important 
of all, all of us must. adjust ourselves 
to new conditions and find our places 
in a new world. 

The problems of peace are just as 
grave as were the problems of war, 
and it will be a tragedy if we won the 
war and failed to win the peace. 

I am certain that real peace will 
never come to the until the 
Prince of Peace has been enthroned in 
the hearts of men and women every- 
where, and all of us can make our best 


world 


contribution to peace by spreading the 


Gospel of Him who came to bring 
peace and comfort to all men. This 
Gospel is a message of love, good will, 
mutual confidence and esteem, and a 
burning desire to do the right thing 
under all conditions. He taught that 
men live to 
themselves, but 
that we must have sympathy for each 
other and be moved by the spirit of 
love. 

The practical application of all of 
this must be a realization of individual 


and women could not 


themselves and for 


responsibility. We, ourselves, are our 
greatest charges and if every one of us 
determines to do the right thing, the 
fair thing and the Godly thing, then 
the result will be good for all. There 
is no. such thing as mass salvation. It 
is a personal thing. There is no such 
thing as mass duty; it is individual. 


The Demand for 


OW that this nation is fairly rap- 
4 N idly converting to peacetime con- 
ditions, industry must face peacetime 
requirements of those who purchase its 
products. 

Due to war conditions the general 
public has been more concerned with 
being able to procure items that were 
needed and has not been very critical 
over the quality of the products avail- 
able for sale. That condition is rapidly 
changing, and from now on the quality 
of merchandise will be extremely im- 
portant. Manufacturers, therefore, are 
going to have to given even more con- 
cern to the quality of their products 
than before the war. This is due to the 
fact that industry as a whole has learn- 
ed much by developments during the 
war period, and progressive manufac- 
turers are going to try to take full ad- 
vantage of those developments in both 
improving quality and in putting out 
products at the lowest posible cost. 
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Manufacturers who successfully meas- 
ure up to the requirements of the fu- 
ture will have to avail themselves of 
new types of supplies and raw prod- 
ucts, and also of a better quality of 
workmanship within their plants. 

Rule of thumb methods will be re- 
placed by methods developed through 
scientific study. 

The consumer public, of which you 
and I are a part, will not accept ex- 
cuses for the products we desire on 
the grounds that the firm producing 
them has been making them that way 
for 40 years or more, but will be inter- 
ested in the quality of the product and 
whether or not it serves his purpose 
most satisfactorily regardless of where 
it was made. We as consumers will 
give our consideration to that quality 
as compared with the quality of other 
products. 

The manufacturer who fails to real- 
ize that fact is not going to fare so well 


None of us can run away or dodge 
our personal responsibility in this sit- 
uation, and if we try any such course, 
it will lead to unhappiness and discord. 
No greater comfort can come to any- 
one than is to be found in a realization 
that we have done the best job we can. 

I have a deep sympathy for all who 
have suffered in this war. There are 
many of us who will long for the touch 
of a vanished hand and for the sound 
of a voice that has been stilled. In such 
cases, the only relief that can come to 
aching hearts and the only joy we will 
find in life will be in attempting. to 
lighten the load of others who are in 
trouble and distress, and in doing our 
full part in making this a better world 
and a happier place in which to work 
out our destiny.—Wm. D. Anderson 


in The Bibb Recorder. 


uality 


in the future, and if the manufacturer 
doesn't fare so well, those who work 
with him will not fare so well. 

Progressive manufacturers all over 
the nation are fully conscious of the 
competitive race for better quality 
products at the lowest possible prices. 
They are, therefore, doing much re- 
search work, procuring ‘new equip- 
ment, and modifying their own meth- 
ods so as to be able to compete. 

We all, as a team, have our respon- 
sibilities in the program ahead. We 
must keep it firmly in our minds that 
the real boss of industry is the buying 
public, of which we each are a part. 
We, therefore, must produce the type 
of merchandise at a cost which will 
permit it to be sold so that we our- 
selves, together with millions of oth- 
ers, will be willing to readily purchase 
it after comparing it with the prod- 
ucts offered by others.—The Texto- 
rian. 
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THICK LAYERS 
OF RUBBER +. 


Y OU don't have to worry about pro- 


duction losses caused by the pre- 


mature wearing or s uffing of indi 
vidual aprons when you use Arm- 
strong s Accotex Long Draft Aprons. 
Accotex Aprons give you uniformly 
good service for a uniformly long 
period of time because the tough syn 
thetic rubber composition of Accotex 
is exactly alike in every apron. This 
composition is scientifically formulated 
and laboratory controlled, and that 
eliminates variations which cause un- 
even wearing in natural products. 
Moreover, the special seamless con 
with a 
sturdy cord interliner sandwiched be- 


struction of Accotex Aprons 


tween two thick layers of synthetic 
rubber—-provides added assurance that 
they will not tear, break open, or 
stretch during operation. 


In addition to these important fea- 


tures, Accotex Aprons ofter the follow- 


ing operating advantages 


LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 


tinual service for more than three years 


show little sign of wear. 


CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Accotex 


Aprons do not crack or scuff. Thus 


they assure cleaner-running work. 


REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are not affected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. They perform 


with a minimum of lapping. 


GOOD FRICTION: Lhe efficient “grip” 
of Accotex Aprons minimizes slippage. 
Check these mill-proved advantages 


on your own frames. For complete in 


formation and free samples of Arm- 
strong s Accotex Aprons, see your 
Armstrong representative. Or write 


Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Dept. 8211 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


CORK COTS ACCOTEX 
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|* the tombs of the Pharoahs, fabrics of flax were found 
of plain weave with two warp threads running as 
one. Waterholding canvas is hardly as old, but close 
flax canvas of this construction has long been used for 
tentage, water tanks and bottles, fire-fighting hose, etc. 
As a veteran of the Australian Light Horse and of bush 
camping, I had long been familiar with such materials 
and their characteristics, particularly the interesting and 
useful feature of “making-up”, the gradual cessation of 
water penetration as the material wets out. 


They always had to be of flax—cotton made a poor 
substitute. Why? That was the question when the 
threat of war indicated demands exceeding the supply 
of flax. Studies of the fibers indicated that the swelling 
of flax which sealed the fabric interstices was little more 
than that of the cotton fiber. The answer seemed to be 
that the single yarns of the cotton substitutes were hard- 
twisted. Being coarse, they could be spun from cheap, 
short, coarse cottons but such cottons demand a hard 
twist for warp yarn. The helical structure turned the 
swelling pressure into a constrictive tension on the fibers, 
which made the yarns assume a rounded form and open- 
ed up the interstices, whereas the almost untwisted flax 
threads freely swelled into the free spaces to seal them. 
By making cotton fabric similar in structure to the tra- 
ditional and well-tried flax canvas, but with long, fine 
bers softly twisted, cotton proved superior to flax, as 
the same self-sealing action was obtained but with much 


more regular yarns and therefore smaller interstices to 
seal, 


Other Necessities in Construction 


For the sterner demands, other advantages of flax had 
to be realized with cotton—low extensibility to resist 
opening up under tension and high density to increase 
the swelling pressure. Wet doubling and mercerizing 
under high tension were effective in giving to cotton 
yarns these qualities of flax. Fire hose thus made easily 
Passed the stringent official tests for leakage and strength. 
For many purposes, such as forest fighting, where some 
leakage is allowable or desirable, the texture need not be 
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Cotton Fabrics 


By DR. FREDERICK T. PEIRCE, Director of Research 
School of Textiles, North Carolina State College 


as close as the limit imposed by weaving. A little leak- 
age seems indeed to.increase the’flow by suppressing tur 
bulence, on the principle of the DeHavilland slit in air- 
plane wings. 


A New Range of Fabrics 


Having attained these results with cotton in heavy 
fabrics normally made of flax, a wide range of new fabrics 
was opened up. Flax makes such irregular yarn that selt- 
sealing fabrics can only be made of coarse plied yarns. 
Irregularity increases roughly as the third power of the 
fineness and fine flax yarns are so irregular in thickness 
that they give a handicraft appeal to table linen dresses. 
Fine cottons however make fine’ yarns as regular as the 
coarse yarns of flax canvas, and in similar constructions 
they can give the same self-sealing character to garment 
materials. Here was an opportunity indeed. Since men 
had clothed themselves, they had suffered discomfort or 
worse from the wetting of their garments by rain or 
sweat. The problem became really serious tn war, when 
men could not cease work for rain but had to fight at 
the highest pitch ef bodily ethciency under any condi- 
tions that might prevail and for long periods of expo- 
sure. A painted or coated fabric, oilskin or rubber mack- 
intosh, held the perspiration and often produced condi- 
tions that went beyond discomfort to fatigue and col- 
lapse. The coating added weight without strength and 
had much less resistance to weather and wear than fiber. 
Water repellence, imparted by a waxy finish to either a 
close or a hairy fabric, threw oft showers but no such 
treatments resist long contact with water or rubbing 
dgainst wet surface. The surface soon becomes fouled in 
wear and readily wettable so that frequent retreatment 
is necessary even for shower proofing. 

The only thing that did the trick satisfactorily was a 
close-textured waterproofed leather, such as chromed 
capeskin. Even this had to be taken with the limitations 
of its nature, very heavy for garments and rather sweaty 
and hot because of its thickness, obtainable only in small 
pieces with frequent, incalculable flaws, expensive and 
in small supply. Still, the tried and familiar practical 
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utility of waterproof leather coats shows what can be 
done in the way of keeping water out without keeping 
sweat in. The water holding canvas texture made in 
fine cotton yarns and waterproofed, preferably by a 
softening, semi-permanent treatment such as Zelan, does 
just that. 


All the elements for such a material were present in 
the good cotton gabardines of commerce, such as Byrd 
cloth, but the performance in use was sacrificed to ease 
of manutacture, by the use of a twill weave. In this, the 
warp and filling are merely laid across each other half 
the time, with slack interstices incapable of resisting 
water pressure or sealing by fiber swelling. Certainly, 
it makes a nice looking cloth with pleasant handle and 
drape, easy to weave and make up. Is that worth get- 
ting wet for? Tests showed that fabric made from the 
gabardine yarns with the same number of threads gave 
in canvas weave twice the resistance to water pressure 
than in twill weave, retained when wet some 20 per cent 
less water on the cloth weight and then cut down the 
flow of water by a factor of some thousands. Tests also 
show that the close, self-sealing weave, though it in- 
creases resistance to wind penetration several times, does 
not diminish the outward flow of perspiration one whit. 
The latter is due to moisture diffusion, which increases 
with thickness, but is very insensitive to the size of inter- 
stices between water-absorbing fibers. But the real test 
is to experience the comfort and protection afforded by 
the garments in wear. Then the invariable question is 
not “What are the test results?” but “Where can I get 
this?’ and “How much does it cost ?”’ 


The cost need be very little more than that of gabar- 
dine as the same materials and processes are used. For 
the best results, the cotton may be a little better, the 
yarn spun more uniformly, the loom should be rather 
more rugged. Honest and intelligent control of produc. 
tion 1s the essential rather than any increase in cost of 
materials, labor or plant. Where this can be got, water- 
tight garments of the highest performance can be made. 
Any nibbling at the quality required for given purpose 
will degrade the performance out of all proportion to 
the savings in cost. A British association has been form- 
ed to insure that the manufacturers are well instructed 
and maintain effective control of production and that the 
consumers are protected by a tested, branded quality. 


The performance necessary to satisfactory service 
varies Over a wide range with the purpose of the gar- 
ment. Perhaps the most stringent is the ditching suit, 
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in which a fighter pilot drops into the sea on the hope 
of getting picked up, perhaps in an hour or so, yet has 
to wear ready for action throughout hours of his duty. 
The closest texture of best quality mercerized yarns is 
none too imperable for such a purpose. This quality is 
too expensive and in too short supply for infantry G. I. 
or farm laborers, who may have to be content with the 
best that can be made of single yarn. It is too heavy 
for ladies capes, for whom a beautiful material of some 
i, ounces per square yard can be provided, still of re- 
markably high performance: or good practical service 
for town wear can be provided in a handkerchief weight 
of 314 ounces per square yard. This will make a pocket 
cape or a serviceable light tent. Similar light materials 
provide cool tropical clothing resistant to mosquitos, for 
the resistance to heat and moisture diffusion depend pri- 
marily on thickness. 


At the beginning of exposure to rain, these materials 
behave like the familiar shower-proof gabardine, becom- 
ing wetted neither slower nor quicker, on the surace, 
and quicker than a water-repellent tweed. It is in pro- 
longed or heavy exposure and in continuous service that 
the second line of defense comes into action, cutting 
down the penetration of water to very small proportions. 
The high performance realized seems to go beyond what 
might be expected of sealing by swelling alone, owing 
a lot to the persistent hydrophobic surface of the very 
fine interstices. Better, more permanent and more pene- 
trating water repellents will improve the materials. 


Use of Size and Fillers 


Work has been proceeding both in America and in 
England on the use of water absorbing but insoluble 
size and fillers to assist the fibers in sealing interstices, 
either to make up for the deficiencies of cotton yarns of 
lower quality or to attain extremely high impermeability, 
as for a ditching suit. Such added materials have not the 
wear resistance of fiber and make a very stiff fabric, but 
they should have their place among the many functions 
of vapor permeable, watertight fabrics. These are not 
limited to bodily hygiene. A cover or container may 
maintain drier conditions under many circumstances if it 
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allows moisture to diffuse out. The resistance to flow 
is not absolute and it can be made more or less effective 
by the design and construction of garments and equip- 
ment, by seaming, lining, judicious reinforcement and 
pattern design. The latter needs study to form the view- 
point of ‘cloth engineering’ as these materials have not 
the soft sleeziness of most garment fabrics, which gives 
much latitude in cutting patterns to fit a figure. 
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These four flash-pictures show part of 
the process of ejecting an empty bobbin from the shuttle, 
and substituting a full one. 

Actually, this operation is completed so swiftly that it's 
invisible to any eye—except one like that of the C&K 
high-speed camera. 

For the shuttle .. . flashing back and forth at a speed as 
high as 34 miles per hour... is at rest, fully stopped, in 
the box for less than 1/Sth of a second. 

Within this time, the bobbins are transferred—a full one 


of the correct filling yarn is selected and substituted for the 


empty one. 
And this operation must be completed in less than 1/20th 
of a second, while the shuttle is under the magazine! 


LOOM 


See the 


SPLIT-SECOND 
PRECISION 


of Bobbin-Transfer 


on a modern 


Then the new, full bobbin starts on its flight back and 
forth through the shed. 


Among all types of modern machines, few if any others 
have such a highly co-ordinated system of mechanisms... 
in which timing, positioning, and control are held over 
long operating periods at such a high degree of precision. 


For within inconceivably narrow time-limits, mechanical 


functions are completed unerringly, unfailingly, through 
millions of exact repetitions. 


And these time-limits are being constantly studied by the 


engineers of Crompton and Knowles Loom Works to the 
end that your weavers may be able to roll out fabrics of 
higher quality, at higher speed, with less effort. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. ¢ ALLENTOWN, PA 
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between Today's War Weapons... 


and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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EXACT CENTER TO CENTER sw 
DISTANCE—UNIFORM RESILI- 
ENCY WEIGHT AND SIZE it 
SPECIAL SLIDE ROD BEARING = —— 
SURFACE WITH EXCEPTIONAL 
WEAR RESISTING QUALITIES = 
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Denman Pioneer Box Loom 
Pickers combine ruggedness 
and resiliency to a degree never 
before achieved. Individually molded 
for absolute uniformity, they assure 
old and new users 


— 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


PATENTS. 
Sold Exclusively by 


Denman lire & Rubber Co. T H E T E RR E LL C O M PA NY 


Manufacturers of the Fa- 
mous Denman Loop Pickers Incorporated 


1200 N. CHURCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, U. S. A. 
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Developments 


— Additional Reports from the American Investigating Team — 


Utilising Unretted Flax & Hemp 


By JOHN F. HAGEN 
Callaway Mills 


HE Germans had little or no cotton on hand at the 
Tad of the war. I did see a few bales of Turkish cot- 
ton in Leipzig and am told they had a small supply of 
cotton fabrics made of Egyptian cotton which they wefe 
using for the manufacture of rubber belting. I also un- 
derstand that during the war they obtained some cotton 
from the Ukraine. However, essentially, they had no 
cotton and had to run their cotton spindles on other 
fibers. They made a good deal of rayon and rayon staple 
was spun on the cotton equipment, the capacity of which 
greatly exceeded the available supply of fiber. They sup- 
plemented the staple rayon supply by blending it with 
cottonized flax and hemp which they call Flockenbast. 

Cotton was not the only fiber that they were short of. 
They had no jute and were running their jute equipment 
on paper yarns and fabrics, particularly for binder twine 
and for agricultural bags. Paper was also twisted into 
yarn on cotton machinery and used for book cloths and 
fabrics where the finer Sizes of yarns from paper were 
required. Paper was also twisted on worsted equipment. 
About 22 per cent of their textile fiber production was 
paper, about 44 per cent rayon, 12 per cent Flockenbast, 
the remaining 22 per cent being mostly wool, although 
some glass fiber, ramie and miscellaneous fibers were 
used, the glass fiber being used instead of asbestos and 
the wool fiber being augmented by shoddy, rayon and 
Flockenbast. 

As to cotton mill operating procedure and equipment, 
they were not up to the standards of our own mills here 
in the United States. Their work loads and production 
were lower than ours. Of course, with inferior grades 
of fibers, the work did not run as well and they had to 
adjust their operating conditions accordingly. However, 
their general practice was to run their cards substantially 
slower, the doffer speeds for cotton, for instance, being 
8/10 RPM, and for fine denier rayons even lower. their 
end breakage on the spinning frames on some of the 
poorer quality of flax-rayon mixture, I was told, would 
run as high as 120 ends down per thousand spindles 
which is several times the breakage of the poorest run- 
ning work in the United States—I hope. 

The make of their machinery is German, Alsacian, 
English, Swiss and American. I saw some American 
make of spinning frames and in one mill there was a 
whole room full of high-speed Barber-Colman spooling 
and warping equipment but, on the whole, their ma- 
chinery is not very modern. They have some of their 
spinning frames and a lesser number of their fly frames 
equipped with long draft of the same types as used in 
this country but their looms are, almost without excep- 
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tion, non-automatic and I could not help but feel that 
such mills could not survive in the United States in a 
normal competitive market. 

During the decade from 1935 to 1945, the Germans 
were too busy, either preparing for war or waging war, 
to either develop or manufacture new textile equipment. 
They were, however, awfully busy trying to get fibers to 
spin and weave and to find chemical finishes to improve 
the performance and life of these substitutes and they 
just couldn't understand why we, in the United States, 
could be interested in any of their substitute materia! 
when we could get all we needed of the very best qualli- 
ties of cotton and wool and jute. I don't know whether 
linen has the same appeal to the German as it has to the 
American woman to whom linen is somewhat of a magic 
word for textile products and she has a very decided pre- 
ference for linen over other textile fibers in many types 
of fabrics and articles. At any rate, during the war, the 
Germans have had to use some linen in nearly every 
civilian fabric and in many military textile products as 
well because no cotton was available. 

They had some retted flax and hemp fiber for their 
long fiber flax spinning system and utilized the short 
fibers or tow from these processes to the extent that such 
fibers were available. However, the great bulk of the 
bast fibers obtained from the unretted straw of flax and 
hemp which was grown primarily for the seed from 
which the urgently needed linseed oil was obtained. 


Preliminary Work 


This required considerable research and a good deal 
of experimental work to get these unretted bast fibers in 
suitable form for spinning on the cotton system. Flax 
and hemp are generally considered as very long fibers 
which have been separated by a water or biological ret- 
ting process into fine fibers and processed on the flax 
spinning system into long “line” fiber yarn while the 
short fibers or ‘‘tow” were obtained as a waste product 
and even these short “‘tow’’ fibers are too long to be han- 
dled, as is, on the cotton system and contain a very large 
quantity of woody particles. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the single flax or hemp fiber as measured by com- 
petent authorities varies considerably and even the very 
longest of the single fibers is only a fraction of an inch 
in length and much shorter than the individual cotton 
fiber. Therefore, it is not advisable to open flax or hemp 
to its single fiber but to open it only sufficiently to ob- 
tain a suitable size of fiber bundle, not only because of 
the shortness of the staple length and the difficulty in 
handling such extremely short fibers on the cotton system 
but also because the fiber bundle method permits a 
stronger yarn to be obtained. 

There is considerable variation in both the mechani- 
cal and chemical treatments used but the object in all 
cases is to remove the “shives’’ or fard woody particles 
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and to obtain a separation of the fibers into fiber bundles 
of the desired size. If the ‘‘shives” are not adequately 
removed, the yarn is of poor quality and the work does 
not run well in the mills. The smaller the bundle size 
the shorter the fibers, so, if the fibers are separated to 
too great a degree, they are very short and the yarn made 
from such fibers is weak and uneven. Sufficient separa- 
tion is necessary to permit the fibers to be drawn out 
during the drafting processes. Fibers which are too long, 
or not properly prepared, produce a poor quality of yarn. 

In Germany they have considerable so-called two- 
cylinder spinning used for short fibers or waste and it 1s 
necessary to have greater separation of the fiber for the 
two-cylinder spinning than is desired when the regular 
three-cylinder drafting process is used. The variation in 
the type of equipment used in the mechanical processing 
of the fibers is due, not only to the ideas and personal 
experiences of the individual manufacturer and the varia- 
tion in the quality of the fiber, but, is also due to the fact 
that the manufacturer has to utilize whatever equipment 
is available as no especially designed equipment could be 
purchased for this purpose. 

In general, in the first process, the fiber undergoes a 
mechanical opening and cleaning process, the type and 
number of machines varying from a couple of hopper 
type feeders combined with a willow and a shaker to an 
elaborate series of hopper feeders, Creighton openers, 
beater sections of various types including porcupine, 
buckley, blade type and saw-toothed surface beaters of 
the garnett type as well as different types of cards includ- 
ing jute cards and Fearnaught wool cards. Some manu- 
facturers, preparing these fibers for the spinners, put 
them in the form of roving which is run through a fiber 
cutter, cutting the fiber to length. Others find that they 
get more production by eliminating the card and running 
it through a machine called a Catonia which consists of 
several sections of saw-toothed wire covered cylinders, 
very similar to the licker-in on the cotton card. 


WHAT'S LEFT IN THE REICH 


The extent of destruction to the textile industry of 
Germany during the war has been very considerable, 
according to reports reaching the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The reports divide Germany into three 
zones: the northern zone comprises the districts of 
Hannover, Rheinland and Westphalia; the southern 
zone, the districts of Hessen, Bavaria, Baden and 
Wurttemberg; and the remaining area is the eastern 
zone, which is occupied by Russia. 

A summary of the destruction of machinery in the 
cotton textile industry for the combined northern and 
southern zones shows that 2,106,606 cotton spindles 
were destroyed, or 29 per cent, and 42,306 cotton 
looms, or 28 per cent. The rayon and silk weaving 
industry sustained a loss of 11,076 looms, or 32 per 
cent. The greatest relative damage, however, occurred 
in the wool textile industry where 718,076 woolen and 
worsted spindles were destroyed, equaling 61.5 per 
cent; and 10,658 woolen looms, or 68 per cent. In 
addition to actual destruction, machinery loss is a 
continuing factor, due to exposure and looting. 
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The amount of waste taken out runs from 40 to 50 
per cent of the fiber as received from the decorticating 
plant. After the flax or hemp plant is harvested by mow- 
ing machine, it is taken to the de-seeding plant where 
the seed is removed and the stalk is then run through 
the decorticating machine which is a mechanical flexing 
of the stalk such as would be obtained by coarse fluted 
rolls which breaks up the woody part and separates it 
from the fiber part. The fibers are then collected and 
dried in an oven after which they aré shipped to the 
plant which is to prepare the fibers for the spinner. 
About 15 per cent of the weight of the stalk is fiber. The 
chemical process is for the purpose of retting. In this 
process the object is to decompose the pectins and ag- 
glutinating substances so as to separate the fibers. There 
are two principal methods for chemically preparing un- 
retted flax and hemp, in most general use during the 
war, being the so-called alkali or caustic soda method 
which is less expensive than the second which ts a com- 
bination of an alkaline treatment and a chlorination call- 
ed the Korte process. 


Much Processing, Little Result 


We only now have the fiber ready for the cotton mill 
process. The mill processes again vary somewhat from 
plant to plant but, essentially, it is first run through the 
usual cotton mill type of bale opener, hopper feeder and 
Creighton opener, after which it is sometimes put 
through a Kirschner beater section and a woolen type 
card or it may go direct to a mixing or blending room or 
blending unit. Here the flax or hemp fiber is mixed with 
rayon staple in the proportion of 40 per cent flax, 60 per 
cent rayon. It is never run 100 per cent flax, always 
mixed with rayon. Thereafter it is processed through 
the pickers, cards, drawing, fly frames and spinning in 
the usual manner. Some difhculty is experienced with 
the card clothing filling up with the short broken fibers 
and the work does not run as well in spinning as a 100 
per cent staple rayon or cotton fiber but there appears 
to be no great difficulty in processing it on regular cotton 
mill machinery after it is blended with rayon. Also, in 
the preparation of the warps and in the weaving of the 
40-60 blend there appear to be no manufacturing difh- 
culties. 

This seems like a ‘helluva’ lot of work to those of us 
who have been handling cotton or rayon staple, and it ts, 
and the amount of usable fiber obtained is very small 
compared to the tonnage of flax or hemp straw harvest- 
ed. The mechanical operations, however, while exten- 
sive, are not expensive operations from «a labor stand- 
point as the machines are large volume producers. How- 
ever, the final cost of the yarns and fabrics made from 
Flockenbast or cottonized flax and hemp fiber is greater 
than for 100 per cent spun rayon or cotton fabrics. The 
product contains flax and has a high wet strength which 
offsets the low wet strength of the rayon blended with 
it and the fabric made therefrom has also desirable 
characteristics of linen including such qualities as good 
absorption and quick drying properties as well as the 
magic designation “part linen.” 

I would hesitate to say offhand that the utilization in 
this manner of the seed flax straw now available in the 
United States is practical, However, one German con- 
cern, shortly after World War I, started making a fabric 
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MOTOR BASE AND NEW BELT FOR SHORT-CENTER DRIVE 


it 
‘ COSTS $99 LESS THAN ORIGINAL, LONG-CENTER BELT! 
n Drive originally operated on 21’ centers. When it became necessary to 
h 
- replace the worn-out belt at a cost of $209, this plant purchased instead 
0 an A-8 Tension-Control Motor Base and shortened the center distance 
: to 4'4’—buying both the Motor Base and the new, short belt for less 
n than $110—and saving $99 on what a new belt for the old long-center 
, drive would have cost. 
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of 50 per cent flax and 50 per cent cotton which they 
spun on their cotton system equipment and for which 
they became famous. This fabric was known as “Gmin- 
der Halb-Linen” and found extensive use for women’s 
» dress goods, so it must have some special appeal and 
competitive value in normal times. 

The object of the expensive chlorinating process ts to 
obtain a better separation of the fibers, a cleaner yarn, 
free of woody particles and a softer and finer yarn. Most 
of the production of 40-60 Flockenbast yarns has been in 
coarse numbers up to 12’s cotton count which 1s obtain- 
able with the alkaline or caustic soda chemical retting 
operation. The fabrics and articles made of these yarns 
include such household items as bed linen, towels, table 
coverings and draperies; clothing, such as dress goods, 
work clothing, shirtings and pajama fabrics; and some 
underwear and other knitted fabrics and garments. 
Military items such as shelter tent halves and protective 
coverings of duck type fabrics as well as some types of 
military work clothing were also made of Flockenbast 
yarns. With the chlorinating process, it is claimed that 
10-60 blended yarns of Flockenbast and rayon up to 30s 
cotton count can be spun and woven into fine handker- 
chiefs and shirts. The combination of rayon and cotton- 
ized flax or hemp dyes and prints very well. Some attrac- 
tive and serviceable fabrics and articles of these mixtures 
have been seen. While the improvement in the wet 
strength is due to the bast fiber content, the soft rayon 
fiber tones down the roughness of the flax or hemp fiber 
making a satisfactory combination. 

It seems to me that while this development should not 
be entirely overlooked there undoubtedly is a good deal 
of sense in the Germans’ idea that we already have a darn 
good textile fiber and possibly we don't fully appreciate 
the wonderful cotton fiber which we have in such abun- 
dance. 


Woolen & Worsted Industries 


By WERNER VON BERGEN 
Forstmann Woolen Company 


EASURED by the number of looms, combs and 

spindles, the German woolen and worsted industry 
was nearly twice as large as our own. Twenty-three per 
cent of all the looms, 20 per cent of all the combs and 22 
per cent of all the spindles in the world were found in 
greater Germany. The woolen mill are all vertical plants. 
The larger ones employed between 800 and 1,000 work- 
ers, operating from 6,000 to 10,000 spindles and around 
200 looms. Most of the worsted mills are horizontal 
plants, doing only combing or spinning, or having comb- 
ing and spinning combined. There are very few plants 
where worsted spinning is combined with weaving. 
Some of these plants compare favorably in size with our 
American worsted mills. 

Talking about destruction, many of these plants are 
in perfect shape, in Hannover about 40 per cent of the 
combing capacity is destroyed and in Leipzig the aver- 
age destruction is 50 per cent, whereas Dietel in Wilkau 
again is undamaged. The destruction of the woolen mills 
was generally small because most of these mills were 
situated in smaller cities where bombing was not ex- 
cessive. 

Prior to the war, Germany, in order to supply her in- 
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dustry, imported about 90 per cent of the raw wool re- 
quired. Therefore, this industry was one of the worst 
hit by the war. The best illustration of how worsted 
plants were forced to change from wool using units to 
substitute fiber plants is shown by the records of the Bre- 
mer Wollkaemmerei. In 1938 this plant produced 70 
per cent wool top and noils and 30 per cent rayon top 
and noils, whereas in 1944 the wool percentage had 
dropped to 25 per cent, the rayon increased to 47 per 
cent and flax and hemp amounted to 28 per cent. 

The main woolen fabric the German woolen industry 
had to supply during the war was the standard uniform 
cloth, the so-called Einheitstuch. The studies made on 
the manufacturing procedure for this cloth can be used 
as a basis to discuss the various developments in ma- 
terial, manufacturing processes and machinery used. The 
German standard uniform cloth was a 24 to 25-ounce 
fabric of the Melton type, 56 inches wide, 42 ends and 
47 picks per inch finished cloth. The warp was a_ two- 
ply yarn consisting of single 33 worsted and single 3.1 
run woolen yarn, whereas the filling was a single 2.8 run 
woolen yarn. The weave was a 2/2 reversed twill. This 
weave was adopted in 1943. Prior to this a plain weave 
was specified. The fabric was used for the uniforms as 
well as for the overcoats. The quality of the wool used 
became coarser as the war progressed, starting with 
62s/64s in 1939 and ending up with 58s grade in 1943. 
The rayon staple fiber was mainly viscose 3-3/4 denier, 
two to three inches long for woolen yarn and four to 
five inches long for worsted yarn. When no viscose type 
was available, cuprammonium as well as acetate rayon 
were used. 


Manufacturing Processes 


All German mills used the soap-soda process. No 
special new machinery of importance was in evidence. 
The German Government, well aware of the importance 
of wool grease in war time, had issued orders that only 
those plants with grease recovery equipment be allowed 
to scour wool. At the outbreak of the war the wool 
grease production was confined to three large combing 
plants in north Germany. Their normal production of 
grease amounted to approximately 12 million pounds 
annually. All three plants treated their scouring liquor 
with acid and the separated grease was then recovered 
with naptha. Two of the plants refined the grease fur- 
ther for pure lanolin, wool grease-fatty acids.and various 
wool waxes. 

The dyeing of the uniform cloth was done in the stock 
for the woolen yarns and in the top form for the worsted 
yarns. The wool was dyed with vat colors, Helindon 
type, whereas in top dyeing chrome colors were used. 
The reason was that the dyers found it too difficult to 
apply the vat colors in a customary top dyeing machinery. 
The reworked wool portion was dyed with chrome dyes, 
on account of the tanning effect produced through the 
chrome. Rayon staple fibers could be either dyed with 
vat or sulphur colors, or spun dyed. Towards the end of 
the war there was no more pure wool waste available 
and as straight chrome dyes have no affinity towards the 
rayon staple fibers, the dyers had to use dyes which had 
affinity for both, animal as well as cellulose fibers. All 
mills visited used high grade stainless steel dye equip- 
ment of the conventional type. 

The combing, drawing and (Continued on Page 42) 
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Looking the Future 
Cotton 


Remarks of WARD DELANEY, President, 
Institute of Textile Technology, Betore 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Assn 


N respect to the future of cotton yarns, I think we 
| must approach the subject from the over-all view- 
point of the entire cotton textile industry, because each 
operation makes some contribution to the ultimate cost 
of the product. | 

We must look at cotton first of all from its position 
as a taw material. We must look at it in relation to the 
processes through which it passes, and although we do 
not as much as we should, we must look at it from the 
standpoint of its ultimate end-use. I think the time ts at 
hand when the cotton textile industry as a whole should 
present itself to specialists in the field of diagnosis and 
have analyzed every phase from beginning to end, and 
then form conclusions about such things as might be 
done to make a contribution to the whole bodily struc- 
ture. for the whole is no stronger or healthier than its 
weakest segment. Yarns alone cannot be appraised. Re- 
search. as we term it, is a much abused word, and in 
many of the processes through which cotton passes, de- 
velopment or engineering might be a more correct term 
for that which is to be done. 

I think in looking at the situation rather’ objectively 
and cold-bloodedly, the two things that concern the in- 
dustry most are first, price, and second, uniformity. | 
Say price because the cost of treatment or processing 1s 
a factor in price structure. For price in many instances 
determines whether or not you have a good market, and 
each process through which cotton passes mechanical, 
economical d6r physical—costs something, and it be- 
hooves us to analyze each of these processes to deter- 
mine the contribution it makes and whether or not the 
cost of that process can be reduced. There are not two 
other factors that enter; first, competition, which plays 
a great part in economy ; the other, which is beyond my 
realm, is the question of public acceptance. W hile public 
acceptance has not- much to do with scientific research, 
it is important with reference to markets and volume. 

I think it might be proper here to pass on to you a 
slight concept I gained from a survey of this industry in 
conversations with a number of people who know the 
answers. The question was: What gains from the war 
effort have come to the textile industry in the field of 
new processes, new products or new markets that the 
industry proposes to keep permanently ? 
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On the subject of improvement or processes or things 


that have come to our industry, I know of only one. and 


that is a product known as Shirley cloth, a development 
by Dr. F. T. Peirce while he was associated with the 
Shirley Institute of Manchester, England. What has 
been done in the Shirley Laboratories has given a new 
approach to the variety of problems not heretofore even 


relatively solved, and a basis for new thinking and new , 


effort in the field of fabric design. 

We do know that there are now in process in other 
laboratories as well as in our own, projects involving 
fabric design, water repellency, and one of the oldest 
problems of the industry, warp sizing, and many others 
of great interest to the industry, from the solution of 
which can come great economies. But there has not come 


to our attention as a result of this war any new opefa- 


tion or any elimination of an operation that will in any 
sense revolutionize our industry. This brings squarely 
home to us the fact that we must prepare our own future. 
It has not deen done for us. The responsibility rests on 
us. Here are a few approaches to a few things which 
are revolutionary in nature towards which we are per- 
haps headed, and which I will leave with you as thought- 
provoking. 


Mechanical Cotton Picking 


You are all aware through the trade press of the 
mechanical cotton picker, and you are all conscious of 


what its influence cost-wise will be in the farm process 


or phase of this industry. You are all aware of the fact 
that in Memphis, Tenn., the ground is being broken by 
International Harvester for a large plant to manufacture 
mechanical cotton pickers. If anybody had said 25 years 
ago that cotton could ever be picked except by hapd and 
mostly by Negroes, he would have been laughed out of 
the room. But here it is! The ultimate end-users pay 
high prices for cotton. This mechanical picker will effect 
an economy in harvesting, and I would like to know 
why it is not to be passed to me as a consumer. Will the 
gains that come economically from that be passed on to 
the ultimate consumer, or will they help the grower 
only? Since a contribution is being made by the harvest- 
ing phase of the industry, isn't the responsibility of the 
processor in all the other phases greater ? 

Will the gains from that particular operation help 
you or will they be capitalized upon and kept as part of 
the profit that comes to farmers or individuals between 
them and the next phase, the gin phase? 

If we are successful, and I say “if” because objectives 
must be proceeded by that word, in the field of research, 
if we are successful in getting from the mechanical 
cotton picker an enormous contribution to that phase, 
it makes us look more carefully to the next phase, gin- 
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| one MANY other manufacturers making precision 
products, International Detrola Corporation recognizes 
the fact that efficient production depends very largely 
on good seeing conditions. 


As its letter herewith testifies, this company has found 
that WHITE ceilings and walls, working as partners 
with a good lighting system, give the best seeing con- 
ditions obtainable. 


A paint of lasting whiteness is best for plant ceilings 
and walls because it reflects more light than paint of 
any other color. Furthermore, it distributes light and 
brightness evenly throughout the working area. Dark 
shadows and glare, which result ONLY when light is 
NOT properly distributed, are eliminated. 


For further data on the importance of light and paint 
to plant efficiency, send for a free copy of “Color for 
Industry” TODAY, 


SPECIALISTS FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
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ning. Undoubtedly Eli Whitney's contribution was a 
daubt, 
however, if anybody here would accept the statement 
that removal of lint from seed by the present gin is the 
last word in that process. Lint is now being removed 


from the cotton by chemical means, and this has been 


marvel of that age when it was developed 


done as far back as 1937, for the purpose of accelerating 
propagation. Work is now being done to remove lint 
from the seed without degrading the fiber, and when 
this is successfully accomplished and made commercially 
practicable, its effect will be far reaching on staple neps 
and the product that you receive, and on the tremendous 
investment that the textile operator has to make in 
machinery for opening, picking, beating and carding. 
If chemical 
removal is successfully accomplished commercially, the 


Neps are not found in unginned cotton. 


next step is a process, either electrically or aerodynamic- 
ally accomplished, of taking the fibers as they leave the 
fiber separation process, separating the long from the 
short either on a metal belt by means of electrical charges 
or by means of controlled air, which will flow the longer, 
heavier fiber in one direction and the shorter lighter 
fiber in another, bringing you silver or lap, depending 
how it is handled. Here again comes the question of 
Will that saving be passed on to the ultimate 
consumer or retained by the individual who perfects that 
process 

Now we come to the subject of baling. At the time 
our first cotton was put on the market, we were required 


COSTS. 


to ship it to Manchester, England. There was no domes- 
tic market. When the textile industry came to New 
England, we continued to ship cotton to New England 
in bales. As the cotton industry moved south and built 
itself in the moddle of the cotton fields, we still con- 
tinued to ship to warehouses and let them ship it back 
to the consumer in bales. Now, then, summarizing that 


situation. it seems to me. as and when the previous two 


processes are successfully operated, you will object to 
receiving at your mill bales of cotton, for there again 
comes matting, tangling and distortion, imposing upon 
you the burden of disentangling, the orientation and 
parallelizing of fibers at great expense, and probably 
without necessity, for that condition was brought about 
at the gin. This subject, then, becomes one for a special- 
rst in packaging and distribution, and it is a problem that 
could probably be solved, resulting in reat economics. 

It must be viewed purely from the additional trans- 
portation charges alone, but in the light of the elimina. 
tion of a goodly portion of the investment required for 
opening and cleaning machines. 


Uniformity 


Uniformity is close to the hearts of all textile opera- 
tors. But we must remember that cotton is an agricul- 
tural product and a raw material when it comes to you, 
and is subject to the variables which affect its form and 
substance. The synthetic fiber manufacturers start in the 
field of mechanical control was not so auspicious as it 
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might have been, and their results were not immediate. 
They. solved their problems through chemistry and en- 
gineering, and it seems to me that chemical processing 
of the cotton fiber at the door of your mill before you do 
anything else to it is a condition precedent to what 
might be termed scientific uniformity. This ts a subject 
for chemical research, and a real opportunity. 


Competition 


Cotton is the most important, the most versatile, the 
most reliable of all fibers over a tremendous field of use. 
We laud cotton and say fine things about it. Leadership 
always has its penalties. It is constantly being challenged. 
It carries with it a responsibility for justification of its 
position. Has the cotton textile industry properly sup- 


ported cotton in its effort to maintain ifs position? | 
grant much money has been spent in research; much 
money has been spent in the getting and maintaining of 
markets. However, I think that economic research could 
very well team up with scientific research and have a 
great influence on the maintenance of cotton’s dominant 
position. That would mean a careful ’survey by qualified 
economic groups of declines in markets, a careful search- 
ing out of the reason therefor, which we usually find in 
the field of end-use; the bringing back by the economic 
specialists of the results of their fact finding program; 
the submitting of this program, properly interpreted, 
to properly qualified and well financed research institu- 
tions wherever they might be, having in mind their 
qualification to modify the product for this particular 
use by redesigning or retreating it for the particular job 
it does 

There has been a great deal of scientific research 
done in the industry, much of which could be termed 
sporadic, but in my judgment the greatest good can come 
from this teaming up of the specialist in the field of 
economic research and the scientific group qualified to 
solve the problem. I do think the opportunity for real 
contribution comes from groups such as the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, the National Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, the 
state associations, colleges and other organizations. 


Blends 


Now, then, comes the field of blends. Cotton is one 
of 130 vegetable fibers, all related. Today we use only 
five in large measure. The Indians before we came used 
36 fibers. If in the metallurgical field science had utilized 
only two of available metals (Continued on Page 26) 
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: MEASURING UP 


e. f@® Frankly, what is the definition of the IDEAL 

P -s#Roll Covering? Wouldn't you say that any Roll 

Covering that can answer “yes” to all of the 


>- | following twelve questions could truthfully be 
termed IDEAL for the spinning job? 
*@ 1. Does it automatically stop spinning when it makes 
§ bad yarn? 
2. Does it retain its cushion and resiliency in low tem- 
peratures and as long as it will draft? 
a 3. Does it resist flattening or fluting over the week-end? 
4. Does it require a standard diameter arbor? 
5. Is it impervious to excessive humidity? 
® 6. Does it produce a minimum of eyebrows? 
| |@ 7. Does it eliminate lap-ups as long as it will make 
good yarn? 
of 8. Does it eliminate cockled yarn, other factors being 
Id correct? 
a 
nt 9. Does it produce yarn of maximum strength for a 
—d & given staple, other factors being correct? 
h- 10. Does it require a minimum of attention? 
in | 
ic © 11. Does it function properly ALL the time until worn 


d, 12. Has time proved it any better than the 600 odd 


oa improved” roll coverings that have come and gone? 
No material yet discovered, except leather 
— especially GILLEATHER—can rightfully 
ch “(@ answer “yes” to all these questions and it 
i has been that way for over a hundred years. 
of @*® GILL LEATHER COMPANY, Salem, Mass. 
to 
al j TEXTILE REPRESENTATIVES 
| Greenville, S.C. Raven Gosserr Dallas, Texas Russet A. Sincierow 
e. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


fer Your Convenience 


office, which ts in com- 
munication with our general 
offices and warchouses in Phila- 
detphia. 


Available for Immediate Shipment from Complete Warehouse Stocks 


as needed for the fabrication and maintenance of all types of 
dyeing and finishing equipment. 


Sheets, Plates, Bars, Angles, Tubing and Pipe, In Various Analyses 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


ALLOY BARS HOT AND COLD ROLLED SHEETS 

BRASS AND BRONZE RODS COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 

COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS TOOL STEELS—DRILL ROD 

COLD ROLLED FLAT WIRE WELDING ELECTRODES AND ACCESSORIES 
DIAMOND “E” SPRING STEEL WIRE—MUSIC, SPRING AND BASIC 


PERFORATED METALS 


EDGCOMB STEEL Company 


General Offices and Warehouses 
D Street below Erie Ave. PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Tel. NEBraska 6300 
Southern District Sales Office 
City Savings Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE2,N.C. _ Tel. Charlotte 8989 
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Part One of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


ILL LIGHTING is a,term that has in the past been 
used by the manufacturers of all types of lighting 
fixtures and equipment and offered to the textile mills as 
being ‘good for what ailed them,” whether it was high cost 
of production, low volume of production, or anything else. 
We will readily admit that the new type, improved light- 
ing equipment, such as fluorescent fixtures, has made won- 
derful strides in improvement of production and reduction 
of costs in all types of mills and factories. In fact, so much 
has been said about this equipment that nothing much has 
been able to come to the top about the most important part 
of all lighting installations—proper and adequate wiring. 
In this series we will attempt to set forth a number of ex- 
amples of wiring systems together with transformer connec- 
tions, arrangements, etc., which are now in successful oper- 
ation in various textile mills of this territory. 

The problem of wiring for any type of lighting system 
must be approached from a practical point of view, and 
with the principal purpose of maintaining full voltage in 
the circuits right up to the lighting fixture itself. That is, 
the first step is to determine the current load in amperes 
required or the proposed number of lights, which is done 
by taking the wattage of one fixture and multiplying by the 
number of fixtures to be installed, then divide this figure 
by the voltage of the system, usually 120 volts. This, then, 
gives the number of amperes of current required, which will 
determine the size of wire for the system without over- 
heating. It also will determine the size of fuses for the 
circuit, which in turn specifies the rating in amperes of the 
switch required. 

Let's have an example to bring out all this in a plain and 
practical way: suppose that we want to light a spinning 
room with 100 of the usual type of fluorescent fixtures, 
using two 40-watt tubes each, we then will work it out to 
obtain the wire size for the feeder circuit to operate these 
lights LOO watts 100 fixtures 10,000 watts total. 
10,000 watts divided by 120 volts —= 83.3 amperes. 

Reference to pages number 44-S § 45-S of the Supple- 
ment of the 1940 National Electrical Code will show these 
sizes in the corresponding types of wire can be used: No. 2 
rubber covered wire, No. 4 varnished cambric wire. 

But, wait a minute! There is another factor to be taken 
into consideration at this point. One that is almost of equal 
importance if you don’t want your fluorescent fixtures to be 
always flickering on and off, or your incandescent lamp 
bulbs glowing a dull red like a weak Christmas tree light. 
That factor is voltage-drop, and it is ever present in electri- 
cal systems, especially lighting. 
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For our purpose we can bear in mind this: /one limes on 


lighting voltage 


voltage drop. 


(usually 120 volts) save excessive 


Well then, you ask How are we going to avoid this evil 
avoid 
long feeder circuits of lighting voltage (120 volts) by the 
practical arrangement of lighting transformers in such a 
manner that each area or section of lighting is served by its 


of all good lighting systems?’ The answer is easy 


own transformer in a location as nearly central as possible 
With this lighting current (120 volts) being delivered 
by the low voltage side of the transformer, the high voltage 
supply or primary circuit may be either 2400 volts, 600 
volts, 480 volts, or even 240 volts. This brings out another 
fact—the higher the voltage, the less the voltage drop. 
Now, with these two fundamental facts kept before us, 
(1) current loading of wires and (2) voltage drop, we are 
in position to proceed with an example of lighting a typical 


S50 Veit Bus Bors 


Fesed Moun Sutch - $50 Volts — Tite 


3-550 te //0 Volt Transformers 
Bock of 


Lloin Foe der~ Volts - Two Wires 


» 
Froat We// \ Branch Feeders-//0 Ve/ts-Tive Wires / 


_ hire-//0 Volt, Fused 
Lithting Branches 


W 


— 


Diagram No, 1-——Cirecuit as set up for old system. 


cotton mull, such as the Woodlawn Plant of the American 
Yarn & Processing Co. of Mt. Holly, N. C. 

The mill lighting system originally consisted of a group 
of three transformers, 550-volt primary, 110/220-volt sec- 
ondary, all connected 110 volts in parallel, as shown by the 
following wiring diagram. 

This original system delivered lighting current at about 
110 volts in the center and only 85 to 90 volts at the ex- 
treme ends of the mill, which caused the fluorescent lamps 
to either flicker on and off, or to simply stay off, and caused 
the incandescent lamp bulbs just to give a weak glow, all 
of which was very unsatisfactory in the operation of the 
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MECHANICS’ SECTION 

I 


plant. When the situation got to the point of necessary 
action, the problem was studied from two angles 

(1) Conversion to the three-wire, 120/240-volt, ground 
ed neutral (Edison) system, which would have called for 
three wires from the transformers all the way across the mill 


«Some $50 Volt Bus Bors 


Moin 550 Volt, 3-Phe Switch 


Bech Mell of Mi// 


| 
| 
nee 


we 
Front Wel/ Transtormers- 550 to //0 


Diagram No, 2—Cirecuit rearranged for unit system. 


to the front wall in order to tie into the branch feeder cir 
cuits. This plan would not have improved the situation 
much as there still would have remained long runs of 120- 
volt lines, so was discarded. 

(2) Conversion to the ani system, which required the 


removal of the transformers to new mounting positions on 


S50Volts —~ 


Transformer 


Diagram No. 3—Transformer connections. 


the front wall of the mill building, and the extension of 
thie 600-volt line from the bus bars above the switchboard 
through a fusible, enclosed, three-pole, safety switch across 
the mill in conduit to a junction box at the front wall, and 
thence in both directions along the inside of this wall to the 
transformers through branch fusible switches. Diagram No. 
2 shows the arrangement of these circuits, and Diagram 
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No. 3 shows primary and secondary connections of trans- 


formers. 
Upon consideration of the amount of lighting load in- 
volved, it was determined that a fourth transformer should 
be used to more evenly distribute this load and yet maintain 
the voltage on the branches at the highest point, which, by 
means of the arrangement as shown in Diagrams No 
120 volts at 


volts at the 


was held to the fuse blocks on the 


branches. independently of the load conditions of the mill. 


and 3. 


branches. and extreme ends of these 
TEXTILE BULLETIN invites any one who desires one of 
the Electrical Code books with the supplement, to address 


requests to P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. North Carolina. 


The Future of Cotton Textiles 


(Continued from Page 22) and had not developed the 
large number of blends, where would mankind be today 
from the standpoint of comfort and convenience? 

It lends 
itself exceedingly well to blends not only with the veget- 
fibers. but 
blends well with synthetic fibers, providing character 


Cotton is the most versatile of all the fibers. 


able protein fibers and mineral fibers, and 
and use not possibly by either alone. When blending ts 
given serious study it will have a definite influence upon 
the field of fabrics and the field of plastics, from which 
will come many new uses and greater efficiency in old 
ones. Also in the field of related fibers, rarme and others 
offer large unexplored fields, which are a real challenge 
to science, 

The cotton textile industry has not been as progres 
sive promotion-wise as it should be. In most cases tt 
leaves merchandising of the product to the converter or 
the manufacturer. Very few of the advances made in 
cotton textile technology have been capitalized on to 
make the ultimate consumer conscious of these improve- 
ments, and to let him tie them in with names of brands. 
This is not true of the synthetic fiber group. Each one of 
the manufacturers there has given his product a name 
to which he constantly points with pride and constandly 
emphasizes in advertising. The manufacturers of rayon 
alone are spending about $24,000,000 
research and development. They are planning large 
plant expansion and are constantly seeking new scientt- 
fic brains. One of them recently announced that it will 
engage in the manufacture of machinery for the process- 
ing of its product because it is not satisfied with the 
facilities available in present day machinery. 

In conclusion, I think I can correctly say that the 
future of cotton yarns and the future of the cotton 
industry generally will lie largely in whether or not its 
sponsors recognize its dependence upon technological 
progress rather than on economic and political considera- 
tions. The industry must make a better product, at a 
lower price, in a greater quantity. If the cotton industry 
would provide funds for research and development in 
the same ratio to its market that the synthetic fiber 
people provide in proportion to their markets, I could 
predict a much more healthy future for cotton yarns 


and the cotton industry in general. 


each year on 


An Industrial Site Survey of the Greenville, S. C.. area 
has been published and distributed by the Greenville and 
Northern Railway. All factors relative to plant locations are 
covered in the booklet. 
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leaving the Saco-Lowe 


l. Top side of the mat removed from the 

screen of the £6 Air Filter showing how the 

3 impurities from the air are used to build up 
| an efficient filtering medium. 


2. Reverse side of same mat showing how 
mat hugs screen preventing leakage of dust 


and impurities. 


3. Showing fine particles of dust and 
other impurities that have passed through 
the filter mats, (Figs. 1 and 2) but have 
been removed by the finely woven filter 
cloth in the terminal section. 


The Saco-Lowell Air Filter means the end of the 

dangerous, disease-breeding dust room. Now for the first time, the 
recirculating air in the opening and picker room can be fresh, 
clean, and free from impurities. 


Tests have shown that in the Saco-Lowell Model 6 Air Filter the 
tightly woven terminal filtering medium removes from the: air 


Remember, these microfine particles of 
stream the most minute particles of silica oxide and other seri- 

dust are an ever-present menace to the 
ously harmful impurities. This principle of air filtration, developed health of your operators—are a fire 


by Saco-Lowell, has been effectively incorporated in the Model 6 hazard--and also can affect the effi- 
ciency of your equipment by settling on 


ssembly. | 
a y the moving parts of your machinery. 


There can be no doubt that this new development will bring an 
end to the conventional dust cellar which is such a natural breed- 
ing ground for disease as well as a constant fire menace. 


Our engineers have some facts on this Air Filter which we are 
sure you'll be interested in looking over. A card to any one of 
our offices will bring you the complete story. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ~- Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta 
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MARTINSVILLE, VA.—A $400,000 addition to the ware- 
house storage facilities of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. here is being pushed, in addition to a large manufactur- 
ing addition to the nylon plant to cost several million 
dollars. 


DANVILLE, VA.—A $2,400,000 construction and equip- 
ment program to increase facilities of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills Co., Inc., will provide for a new 
hlter plant and cotton warehouse, installation of new boilers 
and generators and extensive replacement units in the finish- 
ing plant. The new filter plant, to be completed in the 
spring, will double the mills’ present capacity of 4,000,000 
gallons of water daily. Improvement of the company’s 
power plant at a cost of $900,000 will be the largest single 
project. The cotton warehouse will be seven stories high 
and will provide 162,000 square feet of floor space. Finish- 
ing machinery will be installed gradually so as not to dis- 
turb present’ production. 


Macon, Ga.—dActivities of the Bibb Mfg. Co. during 
World War II and plans of the company during coming 
years were reviewed in the Oct. 26 ‘“‘victory”’ issue of The 
Bibb Recorder. The issue contained messages from officials 
of the firm, who stressed the importance of workers’ contri- 
butions to the company war record and their individual 
responsibility in the reconversion process. One page was 
devoted to a tribute to Bibb men who lost their lives during 
the war. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—A general expansion, moderniaza- 
tion and consolidation program for Celanese Lanese Corp. 
here, which will cost $750,000 and approximately double 
present plant capacity, has been approved by Celanese Corp. 
of America, parent company. Contract for construction of 
a two-and-one-half-story extension to the present plant 
already has been let. Expansion plans also provide for a 
lunch room, with meals prepared by the company at a mini- 
mum charge to workers. A second phase of new construc- 
tion will include substantial additions to the picker-house, 
yarn conditioning section, shipping room and the installa- 
tion of a new boiler house. Considerable additional machin- 
ery also will be moved into the plant. 

WESTMINSTER, S. C.—Contract for modernization of the 
approximately 80 houses in the Oconee Mills community 
here has been awarded. The houses will be remodeled 
throughout, with installation of new hardware, wiring and 
floors. 

GOLDVILLE, $. C-—Contract for a $1,500,000 expansion 
program at Joanna Textile Mills Co. here was to have been 
let Oct. 30. Enlargement plans provide for a four-story 
annex of concrete, brick and steel. It will provide space for 
revamping of the machinery in the card and weaving rooms, 
and 200 employees will be added to the payroll when ex- 
pansion is completed. Also included in the construction 
program are 50 residences and a 12-unit apartment house. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. — Expansion of Burlington Mills 
Corp. activities in broad loom fabric production into Can- 
ada is being effected through a deal with Dominion Tex- 
tile Co., Ltd., of Canada, according to an announcement by 
Britt M. Armfield, vice-president in charge of foreign oper- 
ations. Stock ownership in the new company which will be 
known as Dominion Burlington Mills, Ltd., will be equally 
divided. between the two parent companies. 

GLEN RAVEN, N. C.—Glen Raven Cotton Mills and Glen 
Raven Silk Mills will establish their own selling agency, 
under the management of J. H. Bumstead, in offices to be 
opened Jan. 1 in Room 5518, Empire State Building, New 
York City, to handle the exclusive sales of the mills’ prod- 
ucts. Merchandising of the products has been handled by 
McCampbell & Co., who sold their woven awnings stripes, 
and by William Whitman Co., who sold their rayon dress 
goods. The present move is in line with the company's 
program for distribution of its own products. Mr. Bum- 
stead has been associated with the textile industry for over 
20 years. 


SHELBY, N. C.,—C. V. Richardson of Star, N. C., has 
purchased Buffalo Cotton Mills near here and is operating 
the business in the production of yarn for his hosiery mills 
at Biscoe, N. C., and elsewhere. Irvin Turk, former man- 
ager of Buffalo, has announced that he plans the establish- 
ment of another mill near Shelby if he is able to obtain a 
building for machinery which he had purchased for Buf- 
falo Mills. 

CORNELIA, GA.-—Construction of a plant to process Lu- 
mite plastic filaments into woven insect screens and plastic 
fabrics, to be known as the Lumite Division of the Chicopee 
Mfg. Corp. of Georgia, began Nov. 1. The plant, of mod- 
ern design and construction, will be one story, covering 
approximately 54,000 square feet. Harry H. Purvis will be 
general manager of the Lumite Division. During the war, 
the Lumite plastic insect screens have been manufactured at 
the Chicopee, Ga., plant, most of the product going to the 
armed forces. 


LAFRANCE, S. C.—A new $75,000 community building 
for the Pendleton Mfg. Co., division of LaFrance Indus- 
tries, is in process of construction here. The building will 
replace several obsolete structures and will be two stories 
in height, facing the entrance of the mill. It will house 
administrative offices, employees’ cafeteria, general assem- 
bly room and first aid and clinic departments, and commis- 


sary. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. 
has purchased control of the Morowebb Cotton Mill at 
Dallas, Gaston County. The Morowebb Mill has been in 
constant operation since 1903 in the manufacture of combed 
cotton yarns 38s to 90-1s and ply, in warps, skeins, cones 
and tubes. Its equipment consists of 7,400 ring spindles. 
It is capitalized at $100,000. 
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at: 


1945 Bell Avenue - Concord, N. H. 


FLAT BELTING 
Made from the finest selection of belt- 
ing hides, especially for Textile Mills 


Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAN D, Special Representative 
P.O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


MITCHELLS 
REPRESSED OIL 


A saponified oil used in the 
woolen trade for over a 
century. 


Available today in the same 
high standard of quality. 


CENTURY STEARIC ACID CANDLE WORKS, INC. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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79 YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 


1866. 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


1011 Johnston Bldg. > Charlotte 2, C. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
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STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Spencer Love, president of Burlington 
Mills Corp. of Greensboro, N. C, has a 
cepted chairmanship of the 1945 Empty 


Stocking’ Fund campaign in Greensboro 


William N. Chace has joined Burlington 
Mills ¢ orp. of Greensbor N. C.. as assist 
ant to William Klopman, senior vice-presi 
dent. He assumed his new duties Nov. | 
In the fabric field Mr. Chace has served as 
sales manager of Lawton Mills and lates 
Was ass ciated with Meyer & Marks Yarn 
Co. He recently was in charge of rayon sta 
ple fiber sales at American Viscose Corp 


George Root, left. 
has joined Reynolds 
Metals Co. as a devel: 
opment engineer on 
aluminum textile ap 
plications. He pre 
viously had been em 
ployed by American 
Magnesium Corp. and 
the Aluminum (Co. of 
America His h Te 
quarters will be at Reynolds New York City 
othce, 19 East 47th St 


S. Y. Austin 1s now chairman of the 
board of Southern Mills, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.., 
with branch ofhces in New York City and 
Chicago. Mr. Austin retired as president of 
Avondale Mills July 1. He tormerly was 
vice-president of Callaway Mills in Geor 
gia. He started his cotton manufacturing 
activities with the Whittier Mills of Chat 
tahoochee,. (sa about SO years ago 


Odis E. Stevens, left, 
has resumed duties in 
the Carolinas as in 
dustrial V-belt sales 
representative for Day 
ton Rubber Mtg. Co 
Mr. Stevens headquat 


ters has been trans 

ferred trom Atlanta to 
aa ; Charlotte. He has been 
associated with Day- 


ton for six vears and is well known in the 
textile industry 


Dr. William A. Mosher, technical assist 
ant to the director of research tor Hercules 
Powder Co., has been named head of the 
University of Delaware chemistry depart 
ment 


Frank Maconi has joined Graton & Knight 
Co. at W orcester, Mass.. AS merchandising 
manager. He will concentrate on developing 
markets for the company 
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Ross M. Ptalzeraft has been appointed 
chief engineer tor American Viscose Corp 
with headquarters at Wilmington, Del. H« 
succeeds Hobart O. Davidson, who died in 


pote mbet 


Victor H. Berman, 
left, president of Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co 
ot lersey Cuty. 
received the honorary 
degree, of Doctors of 
Laws recently from 
lohan Marshall Col 
lege. The award was 
made to Mr. Berman 


because his interest 


and efforts in New lersev civic affairs 


(; lellan, tor the past rour vears 
manager of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Spruance Rayon Plant at Richmond, 
Va., has been appointed director of produc 
ion of the company’s rayon division, suc- 
ceeding Arlington Kunsman. A. B. Walms- 
ley, Jr., manufacturing superintendent under 
Mr. McClellan, becomes manager of the 
Robert L. Richards has 


succeeded Charles A. Cary as manager of 


spruance Plant 


the firm's nvion division. Mr. Cary its now 
assistant manager of the rayon division 


Dr. Simon Williams, director of research 
for the National Cotton Council of Ames 
ica, Memphis, Tenn., next month will be 
come an associate director of research ror 
Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc.. at Bos 
ton, Mass 


Stephen C. Hale, chief engineer for Ful 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been nominated as vice president tor the 
Southern District ot the National Society of 
Protessional Engineers tor 1946. He is 
president of the Georgia Society of Profes 
sional Engineers and a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


L. ©. Plaehn, lett, has 
been made Southeast 
ern district manager 
tor Barber-Colman Co.. 
with temporary head- 


so 


quarters at Greenville, 


S. C. In his new post 

he will handle sales 

and service of the 

s companys line of au 

tomatic controls, alt 

distribution equipment and small motors. 

He has been with Barber-Colman since 

1930, and has recently served as field engi- 
neer in the East 


G. W. Androne of Lancaster, Pa., has 
been named plant engineer of the Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co., succeed 
ing John A. Aycock, who resigned recently 
to accept a position at Kingsport, Tenn 


WITH THE MILITARY Lieut.-Col 
George Asnip, in Army service three years, 
has rejoined La France Industries as general 
manager of its subsidiary Pendleton Mtg 
Co., La France, 5. 4 . Capt. W. Chester 
Cobb, now discharged from the Army, has 
assumed duties as Southern sales manager 
at Charlotte for Arnold, Hoffman & Co 

Licut.- Col. James P. 
mm Kinard, Jr., left, now 
® back in civilian life 
m tollowing service with 
the Army and War 
Production Board. has 
organized Kinard & 
Co.. New York City 


selling house which 


will handle woolen 
and rayon piece goods 
produced by the man- 
ufacturing division of Marshall Field & Co. 

Lieut. Charles Fickinger, until recently 
with the Army's Chemical Wartare Divi- 
sion, has rejoined the textile chemicals divi- 
sion of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York 
City. He will cover Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi, with headquarters at. Chatta- 
Lieut.-Comdr. Philip C. 
Gossett, a veteran of three and one-half 
years in the Navy, has resumed duties as 
vice-pre sident of Chadwick-Hoskins Co. at 
Charlotte as well as the Gossett Mills Co 
plants in South Carolina. Capt. Harry 
Rogosin, left, has re- 
joined Beaunit Mills 
as vice-president in 
charge of all mill pro- 
duction following 
nearly four years of 
Army service, two ot 


nooga, Tenn 


which were spent over- 
seas... . Lieut. Wail- 
liam Luenberg has 
been released from the 
Navy and has return- 
ed to duties as assistant head of the Textile 
Economics Bureau in New York City 

Lieut. Ralph H. McPherson has been releas- 
ed following 33 months of active duty with 
the Navy, including two years in the Pacifx 


theatre, and has rejoined the industrial en- 
gineering firm of John A. McPherson Co. at 
Greenville, S. C. 
Smith, discharged after four years’ Army 
service, has joined the National Cotton 

——(Continued on Page 34) 
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Aprons! 


ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely used 


| warp sizes in America today! 
S 3 Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... 
Alkalies ..... Softeners 
. Shuttle Dressing 
> “Twist-Setter”’ Machines 


SEVDEL 


TEATILE CHEMICALS 


Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hou GHTON 


Sou. Representative 


JAMES €. TAYLOR WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


Kentex Aprons speed yarn production by Atting, 


| gripping and wearing better. Made of the finest quali- 
ty barktanned or chrome leather (in spite of wartime 


shortages), and precision-gauged for thickness, width, 


BS length and circumference. A sure fit guaranteed. 
Kentex Aprons made to 
TEXTILE USES sveciscations, os KENTEX 


free samples and prices. 
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Larger Research Staff 


Dr. Frederick T. Peirce recently came to the school of 
textiles at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, as director 
of textile research, having resigned a similar position with 
the Shirley Institute of England where he had a staff of 56 
persons and where he had been for 23 years. 

During the few weeks Dr. Peirce has been in North 
Carolina he was able to impress upon the textile manufac- 
turers the importance of research in the manufacture of new 
fabrics, especially those made with combed yarns, and at a 
called meeting of the board of directors of the North Caro- 
lina Textile Foundation, Inc., held at Greensboro recently, 
it was voted to furnish funds for the employment of a tex- 
tile laboratory assistant and a physicist. 

At the same meeting it was voted to furnish funds for 
the employment ‘of a head for a department of synthetic 
fibers, who will rank as a full professor. 

Unfortunately the program of expanded research in fab- 
rics will be delayed for about three months by the absence 
of Dr. Peirce. 

Prior to accepting the position of director of textile re- 
search with the school of textiles at North Carolina State 
College, he notified them that he had promised the govern- 
ment of Australia, which is his native country, to spend a 
few months checking the construction of their military 
fabrics and advising relative to the set-up of a textile re- 
search bureau in that country. 

The Australian government arranged for his air transpor- 
tation both ways and he expects to be back at Raleigh, and 
in his recently purchased home, early in January, 1946. 

While Dr. Peirce is in Australia, Dean Malcolm E. 
Campbell is in Europe upon a special commission selected 
by our government to study textile education in Germany 
and nearby countries. 

Elliot B. Grover, head of the yarn manufacturing depart- 
ment, will be acting dean during the absence of Dean Camp- 
bell. Mr, Grover has just returned from a three months 
visit to England and Germany, during which he was vice- 
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chairman of a special commission sent by our War Depart- 
ment to acquire information about textile manufacturing 


machinery and processes in Germany. 

The recent responsibilities which have been placed 
Dean Campbell, Dr. Peirce and Professor Grover by the 
American and Australian governments is some indication 
of the calibre of the men who have been brought to the 
school of textiles at North Carolina State College with the 
assistance of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc. 


President Truman’s Address 


Organized labor took full advantage of the emergencies 
of the war to secure advances in wages and time-and-a-half 
for time over 40 hours and double time for holidays and 
Sundays. 

Repeatedly they staged strikes which disrupted the 
production of vital war materials and threatened the secur- 
ity and the lives of those of our citizens who were in the 
Army and the Navy and were fighting vicious enemies. 

Organized labor repeatedly took this country by the 
throat and said: “If you do not advance our wages we will 
not furnish the armed forces with weapons of war.” 

They said in effect: “To hell with the fighting men. Let 
them die if our demands are not granted.” 

Fighting a two-front war, we could not afford to allow the 
production of war materials to cease and time after time had 
to submit to wage advances and to labor doing less than a 
normal amount of work. 

Manufacturers of war materials did make profits from 
their production, but excess profits taxes running as high as 
90 per cent returned a large portion of war profits to the 
government and multi-millionaires were not made as was 
the case during World War I. 

The public understood that the payment of high wages 
to labor was a reflection of the necessities of the war and 
that the payment of the overtime scale was for the war 
only. 

While the public felt that labor had frequently been 
unfair in its demands, acquired the impression that it 
was a wartime emergency situation and that there would be 
a downward adjustment when the pressure for the produc- 
tion of war goods no longer existed, or in other words, that 
with the end of the war there would be a return to a more 
normal and more reasonable basis but not a full return to 
pre-war wages or pre-war working conditions. 

President Truman in an address recently took the posi- 
tion that labor should be allowed to retain all the advan- 
tages which it had obtained, during the war, by disrupting 
or threatening to disrupt the production of war materials. 
In fact, he advocated giving labor for 40 hours work as 
much as it had been receiving for 48 hours including time- 
and-a-half for the last eight hours. 

At the same time President Truman said that industry, 
which had done a magnificent job in developing and pro- 
ducing war materials during the war, should not be allowed 
to advance its selling prices to compensate for paying time- 
and-a-half for eight hours which in the future would not 
be worked and would show no production. 

He blandly asserted that now that the war emergency was 
over, labor should be allowed to reduce its working hours 
by eight but receive the same pay as when working 48 
hours, and that industry should pay for the eight unworked 
hours without raising its prices. 
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President Truman advocated not only allowing labor to 


hold all advantages it had gained by unpatriotic moves 
during the war but to now receive time-and-a-half for eight 


hours not now to be worked and he called upon industry to 


pay the bill, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, as much as he was against indus- 
try, could have made no greater effort to give industry an 
unfair deal. 

It must be that President Truman is looking through a 
telescope which is closely focused upon the next election. 


Timing of Wage Increases 


» Most textile manufacturers have received a copy of the 


very able presentation which was made by President Clau- 
dius T. Murchison of the Cotton-Textile Institute in oppo- 
sition to the wage rates under the proposed Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

We will not attempt to discuss the entire brief but it ts 
well to place before the industry the record of textile wage 
increases during the war as outlined by Dr. Murchison. We 
quote: 


The cotton textile industry was the first industry for which an 
industry committee was appointed under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. After almost nine months of careful deliberation the 
committee recommended a minimum wage of 321 cents, which 
became effective on Oct. 24, 1939. This rate was in force until 
June 30, 1941, when the minimum was raised to 37% cents. That 
rate prevailed until April 30, 1942, when it was increased to 40 
cents, the highest mandatory rate permitted under the act. In Au- 
gust, 1942, the War Labor Board ordered a 7//2-cent increase tor 
employees in 51 mills which became general for the industry. Late 
in 1942 cotton mills were given permission to raise the minimum 
214 cents to 50 cents, and in February, 1945, the board issued a 
directive providing, among other things, a minimum rate of 55 
cents for employees in 48 mills. This rate was later made permissive 
for all other mulls. 

Compared with the increases provided for in this bill, the ratses 
brought about by industry committee action under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the War Labor Board were small and the interval 
of time between increases relatively long. This comparison is shown 
in the following table: 


FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE ACTION IN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
Oct.. 1939-1945. AND PROPOSED ACTION 


Action Increase over 
Previous rate Duration 
A. Pair Labor Standards Act Date Cents Pct. (months) 
Wage order—32'ec Oct.. 1939 2'oc 7.7 20 
Wage order—37'2c June, 1941 5 6c 15.0 10 
Wage order—40c April, 1942 2'5c 6.7 4 
B. War Labor Board 
Directive—47 ‘ac Aug., 1942 18.7 15 
Directive—50c Nov., 1943 2'oc 5.2 15 
Directive—55c (48 mills) Feb.. 1945 10.0 
C. Proposed Rates 
15c 30.0 
12 mos. or less 
Statutory minimum—65c lst year 10¢ 18.0 
Statutory minimum—70c 2nd year 5c 8.0 
Statutory minimum-—75c 3rd year 5c 74 


The first wage order was only 21. cents, or 7.7 per cent, above 
the then prevailing statutory minimum and the industry was given 
20 months ‘to absorb the increase before the rate was increased an- 
other five cents, or 15 per cent, to 3744 cents. This rate was per- 
mitted to remain unchanged by law for almost a year before it was 
again increased by 214 cents, or 6.7 per cent, to 40 cents. Thus it 
required almost three years, two of which were abnormally active, 
to increase the legal minimum by 33 1/3 per cent under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Cents per hour increases granted by the 
War Labor Board are less than the rates proposed by this bill, and 
the last rate approved by the board, at the peak of wartime inflation, 
was from eight to 22 per cent less than those required for the first 
year of this law. 

More significant than the gradualness of the wage changes since 
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1939 were the circumstances in which they were made Throughout 
most of 1939 this industry was working its way out of the depres 
In October. when the first wage order became effe 


tive. World War II was already two months old. The consequences 


sion of 1945 


of this event to this and all other industries need not be elaborated 
For the first time since 1926 the industry had a market large enough 
to utilize its productive capacity and an appropriate price structure. 
Linder these conditions it was not difhcult to pay higher wage rates 
Under these conditions wages would have increased without muint- 
mum wage legislation 

These conditions no longer exist. Indeed, they have not existed 
since the spring of 1943, when the industry began to experience a 
growing squeeze between rising costs and frozen ceilings From 
that time on it was no longer possible to absorb increased costs 
and in the legislation extending the Emergency Price Control Act 
in 1944, Congress directed the Office of Price Administration to 
grant this industry price relief in order to maintain production and 
Further 
price relief had to be granted this year to balance the higher labor 
costs which resulted from the last directive of the War Labor Board, 
issued in February of this year 


to assure the payment of parity price to cotton growers 


The relief granted was in accord- 
ance with the usual OPA procedure, just sufficient to meet the 
minimum requirements of the law. 

Higher prices and an unlimited market supported higher wage 
rates during the war. Do the underlying economic forces which 
this industry faces offer any assurance that they will do so in the 
future? The tremendous direct and indirect military demand, which 
accounted tor about 50 per cent of the total requirements, have 
already been drastically reduced. The reconversion of the American 
industrial plant will again unleash the competitive forces between 
Many of the 
expanded markets will shrink with the resumption of international 
trade, notably with the return of Indian jute and burlap. Hanging 
over the industry's international position is a dark cloud com- 
pounded of the reconversion of Britain's textile industry, the ex 
pansion of the textile industry in Latin America, and possible fur- 
ther reductions in textile duties under the recently extended Re 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


this industry and textile substitutes such as paper 


Already handicapped with raw 
co.ton costs that are more than four cents a p uund higher than those 
of foreign spinners, and for which no protection exists in the pres- 
ent tariff law; with a wage differential already more than twice as 
high as our highest cost competitor, the enactment of this bill 
would shackle American cotton textiles in competition with im- 
ported textiles in the domestic market and, once the most pressing 
shortages are filled, remove them as an important factor in world 
exports 


New Goal; No Work 


Decision of a textile manufacturing company in Wades- 
boro to give up its lease on the plant because it finds it 
impracticable to operate without workers, who struck, may 
be a drastic step but-it’s natural. 

Operation may become so difficult these days that it 
reaches the impossible stage and there is nothing left to do 
but quit. 

But the government, what will it do? 

It can’t go on and on forever if industry stops. Can't the 
boards and bureaus, the Congress and the Administration, 
all-wise and all powerful, do something? Apparently all 
these can't. We are afflicted with creeping paralysis, fast 
going into the galloping stage. 

Of course, we would all finally work for the government. 
Perhaps that would not be a bad idea, especially so since 
President Truman has just called for a 20 per cent increase 
in pay for Federal employees. What a happy solution! 

It would be except that the experts would find, when pay 
day came around, that there was nobody working to provide 
the wages, not even the old rate without the 20 per cent 
addition. What a pity it is that nobody has yet devised a 
scheme to live without working! That seems to be the 
goal.—Charlotte Observer. 
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Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


RESET AND NON-RESET 


Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rachet Counters 

Rotary Counters 

Slasher Counters 

Tenter Counters 

Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Folding Machine Counters 
Hank Clocks 

Special Counters 


WAK 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE.N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from Page 30) 

Council as director of its scientific research 
section. Prior to the war he was connected 
with the Textile Foundation at Washing 
ton Capt. James 
J. Marshal, left, has 
returned tocivilian life 
is assistant to the ex 
ecutive vice - president 
t American Aniline 
Products, Inc., G. I 
Armour, in New York 
City Brig - Gen 
Norman Randolph, 
now retired after a 


lengthy Army career, 
has joined the industrial relations depart 
ment of American Viscose Corp., where h: 
will specialize in employing and finding 
suitable positions for the company's return 
ing servicemen 


Bb. A Ryberg, associate research director 
tor the American Association of Textik 
Chemists and Colorists in the Low ell, Mass.. 
laboratory, has resigned to become a r 
search chemist for Proctor & Gamble Co. at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Robert McKowan of Ware Shoals, S. C., 
has succeeded J T. Yates as general super 
intendent of Kerr Bleaching & Finishing 
Works, Inc., Concord, N. C. Mr. Yates, 
with the firm continuously for 37 years, has 
been given an indefinite leave of absenc« 
because of poor health 


C. F. Havsworth has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Brandon Corp., 
Greenville. S. C. 


Fred C. Abbott has been appointed man 
ager of the new products division of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mtg. Co., Philadelphia. His 
duties in this new division of the company’s 
sales department will be to introduce and 
develop new industrial chemicals and spe 
cialties. 


Dr. Victor E. Wellman will join the staff 
of the development department of Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co.., 
Jan. 1, 1946. In addition to his develop- 
ment work, Dr. Wellman will serve as 
technical advisor to the sales department on 
matters relating to intermediates and chem- 
icals. He is presently connected with R. W. 
Greeff & Co., Inc., of New York City and 
was for 15 years with B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Elmer C. Bertolet has joined Laurel Soap 
Mfg. Co., Inc., at Philadelphia, as technical 
director. Until recently Mr. Bertolet was 
senior technologist for the Jeffersonville 
(Ind.) Quartermaster Depot's textile sec 
tion, research and development branch. Prior 
to the war he was head of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute's department of chemistry 
and dyeing. 


Earl B. Morgan, formerly general man- 
ager of the Lees-Cochrane Co. plant at 
Glasgow, Va., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the parent frm, James Lees & Sons 
Co. of Bridgeport, Pa... . James W. Dun 
away has resigned as vice-president in charge 
of sales for Lees-Cochrane to enter the hotel 
furnishings business in Florida. 


Mrs. Mildred Barnwell Andrews, for 
merly executive secretary of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, has 
been appointed to a special textile research 
assignment for the manufacturing division 


of Marshall Field & Co 


W. F. Christman has resigned as superin 
tendent of the Marshall Field & Co. towel 
mill at Fieldale, Va., to become associated 
with Sunspun Mtg. Co. at Asheboro, N. ¢ 


J. T. Thompson has resigned as overseet 
of spinning for the Oakland Plant of th« 
Kendall Co. at Newberry. S. € 


Jack D. Towery, left, 
has been appointed to 
the textile engineering 
staff of the Institute 
of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va 
From 1942 to. until 
recently he was in 
charge of cotton spin 
ning and weaving r 


search projects at the 
University of Texas. He is a registered pro 


fessional engineer and member of numerous 
textile organizations 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT May 
Herbert Rose has assumed duties as director 
of the Civilian Production Administration 
textiles bureau. He succeeds Kenneth W 
Marriner, director of the textile, clothing 
and leather bureau under the War Produc 
tion Board set-up, who has resumed duties 
with Winslow Bros. & Smith, wool mercan 
tile firm at Boston. Mass , George Max 
well has been appointed by the War Labor 
Board to investigate the textile labor situa 
tion in Southern states 


Fred Winecoff, left, 
for 13 years connected 
with the weaving de- 
partment of Proximity 
Mfg Co. at Greens- 
boro, N has 
ed the sales and ser- 
vice department of At- 
lanta Brush Co. He 
will travel in North 
Carolina and Virginia, 
working in conjunction with George B 
Snow, a member of the Atlanta Brush Co 
staff for the past 32 years. 


Calco Bulletin Shows Use 
Of Microscope in Dyeing 
The microscope has become an im- 
portant tool for the study of problems 
in the field of dyeing. It aids in the 
interpretation of faults and so makes 
improvements possible in both proc- 
esses of dyeing and in the properties 
of the final dyed product. The use of 
the microscope applies equally to other 
fields of color application. During the 
years that microscopy has been in use 
at the Calco Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., many techniques 
have been developed for the study of 
dyeing. In order that some of these 
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may be used more widely, it was de 
cided to make available to industry 
and research the results of many years 
work in this field. 

The Calco technical bulletin No 
770, entitled Mi 
for the Study of Dyeimg, has been re- 


roscopi al Te: bnigue 


cently made available and bids fair to 
become a standard text book on this 
new field of industrial research. The 
text 1s supported by illustrations of the 
equipment now in use as well as views 
of the Calco laboratory. It also covers 
the various techniques in the prepara- 
tion of mic roscopical cross-sections and 
the methods of color photomicrogra- 
phy. A copy of this bulletin may be 
obtained by addressing your request 
care Advertising Department, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana 


mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Walton Distributes His Book 
To WPB Division Employees 


Frank L. Walton, vice-president of 
Catlin-Farish Co. and former director 
of the textile, clothing and leather divi- 
sion of WPB, is shown distributing 
copies of his new book, Thread of 
Victory, to the WPB employees who 


worked in the division where he was 
chief tor two and a half years. Mr. 
Walton spent two full days at WPB 


autographing copies of the book for 
the textile, clothing and leather bureau 
workers as a memento of their war 
activity. 


Island Equipment Co. 
Has New Conveyor Belt 


To meet present-day needs for flex- 
ibility in conveying equipment, Island 


Equipment Corp. of New York City 
has placed on the market a small pow- 
ered belt conveyor unit in three, five 
and ten-feet lengths. These units can 
be coupled to make as long a conveyor 
as desired. Due to their short lengths. 
they can be adapted to form any shape 
and will convey on the level, up or 
down grade, two sections making a 30- 
degree turn, three sections 60 degrees 
and four sections 90 degrees. Another 
feature of this equipment is complete 
control of the entire assembly of units 
by push button. Unit belts come in 


three different widths, 12, 16 and 20 
inches. The units reportedly are capa- 
ble of carrying a distributed load of 
pounds. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Transmission Belts 
V-Belts 


> 
OAVA N.S 


IN 


Phone 5026 
BUILDERS BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


(ENGINEERING SALES} 


co mM P AN Y 


S.R.&V.G.BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


B. F. Goodrich Industrial Rubber Products 


Engineered Application 
Dependable Quality 


Prompt Service 


Conveyor Belts 


Phone 534 
ALLEN BUILDING 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
512 W. Fourth Street 
Chorlotte, N. C. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Phone 3-884! 
@ ON. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


| 3 C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
. “Textile Center of the South” 


TRO" 


~ 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 3-9831 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


POSITION WANTED by man with 30 years’ experi- 
ence in cotton mill work, with 25 years in super- 
visory position. Experienced as Overseer Carding 
Overseer Twisting and Filling Spinning. Overseer 
Weaving, Overseer Clothroom. Assistant Superin- 
tendent,. Manager and Superintendent. Also ex- 
perienced in experimental! research. Have just been 
released from work with Textile Procurement 
Division of U. S&S. Army Quartermaster Corps as 
inspector of textiles. Also experienced in buying 
and classing cotton: buying supplies, etc.;: and 
selling product of mill. Can do good job for mill 
that needs a man to make money for them. Good 
references. Write “‘Box 82,"' care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as overseer carding and spin- 
ning. either or both. Can superintend yarn mill. 
Experienced on carded. combed and blends. Now 
employed. Can furnish best of references. Address 
“Overseer Carding.’’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Job as Master Machinist. Am now em- 
ployed. Have had wide and varied experience; 
will consider good mill anywhere. Would rather 
get with mill making improvements and building. 
Address ““J. ©. care Textile Bulletin 


MILL ENGINEERING—Registered Professional En- 
gineer, formerly with Robert & Co., wants job 
making mill construction plans; fee or salary 
basis. Write “‘Box S-D."" care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent of medium 
size mill or overseer of large weave room. Also 
experienced cotton classer. A-1 references. Address 
L. W. D., care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent: 25 years’ 
experience on sales yarns and woven fabrics, 
cotton; rayon, acetate and wool mixes and 
blends; in best of health: strictly sober: good 
references as to character, ability, etc. Reply to 
“Box 33,"" care Textile Bulletin 


Wanted 


Experienced Time Study Man—Southern Plant with 


nationally known manufacturing concern. 


Appress ‘“‘C-S,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


OVERSEER WEAVING. several years’ experience 
desires to make a change Prefer eastern or 
western section. Good education: sober: small 
family Would consider job at once Write 
““‘Weaver,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


YOUNG MAN now employed as Overseer of Weav- 
ing in large mill desires to make change. Thor- 
oughly experienced on broad, narrow, and box. 
looms. Best references. Not interested in tempo- 
rary job. Address ‘“‘Box N-76,"" care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


SUPERINTENDENT, Carder and Spinner. Services 
available Experienced all classes cotton yarns. 
Plain and dobbie weaves. Specialize in strength. 
quantity, cost. References. Interview. Write ‘‘Box 
818-A."' care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED — Twenty years experienced 
card room overseer desires job in some good mill. 
Prefer South. Can furnish references. Write 
“South,’’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 
Mop Yarns and’ Slasher Waste 
CHRISTIE MOP & BROOM WORKS + Knoxville 16, Tenn. 


PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bildg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 
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WANTED 


A man between the age of 35 and 45. 
Must have experience in overhauling from 


pickers through the spinning department 
and must have a knowledge of these ma- 
hirery settings 

« Education requirements are high school 


diploma. Duties of this position are to Keep 
a very few machines in good mechanical 
condition. These machines are located in 
one of the Texas colleges 


Write 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Newly organized Mill and Textile Supply Com- 
pany, having adequate capital and experienced 
aggressive salesmen, with established contacts, 
desires connections representing reputable man- 
ufacturers in State of Alabama 


Communicate with Box 3555, 


West End Station Birmingham, Ala 


TEXTILE ENGINEER WANTED 
Give experience record in detail 


J. N. PEASE & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 
Weave Room Superintendent for 38 wide Model 
L Draper Looms located in small town in North 
Georgia. Must be college-trained with practi- 
cal experience and must also know slashing 
and warping. In reply give detailed account of 
experience, education and salary desired 


Write “Box 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED TO BUY 


l—Frame Saco-Lowell 
ies, metallic rolls, 


Drawing, 6 deliver- 
12” coilers, or 


2—Frames, 4 deliveries each 
BRODNAX COTTON MILL 
Phone 13F05 Brodnax, Va. 


WANTED 
S Thoroughly qualified time study and job 
evaluation man—one capable to take over 


the handling of time study work and rate 
fixing for cotton yarn mill. 

Write N. 

care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


One A No. 1 Card Grinder. Best of pay. 


Wire or Call 310, Winston Mills 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


WANTED TO BUY 
in running condition 


] 36” Dobby or Gem Head 4x1 Box Loom 
l 60° Dobby or Gem Head 4x1 Box Loom 
] 90° Dobby or Gem Head 4x1 Box Loom 
2-120” Dobby or Gem Head 4x1 Box Looms 


PIEDMONT RUG MILL 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Index to Advertisers 


Page 
Akron Belting Co 46 
Alladdin Laboratories, Inc 36 
Allen Co 49 
Arkansas Co 
Armstrong Cork Co 10 and 68 
Atlantic Bullding Co 55 
Bally & Co., Joshua L 48 
Barium Reduction Corp 39 
Barkley Machine Works 53 
Burkart-Schier Cmemical Co. 44. 46. 49. 60 
Carolina Refractories Co 55 
Century Stearic Acid Candle Works, Inc 29 
Clinton Co. - 31 
Columbia Supply Co. . 50 
Corn Products Refining Co 41 
Crabb & Co., Willlam 55 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 13 
Cundiff, John O. 37 
Curran & Barty . 48 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 53 
Denison Mfg. Co 55 
Dronsfield Bros 29 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 7 
DuPont de Nemours & Co... E. I 
Electrochemicals Dept 7 
Eaton, Paul B 36 
Edgcomb Steel Co 24 
Engineering Sales Co 35 
Gates Rubber Co 4 
Gill Leather Co 21 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 57 
Greenville Belting Co 36 
Greenville & Northern Railway Co 53 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 17 
Houghton Wool Co.. The 31 
Ideal Machine Co. . 3 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 61 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 48 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. P - 57 
Jenkins Metal Co. 
Jordan, Jr., Mfg. Co... W. H. & F. 53 


WANTED 


Rayon weaving overseer for XD Draper 


looms. Write stating past experience and 
qualifications. 
Address J. W.., 
care Textile Bulletin. 
DETECTIVES 
Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants. At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 


and female operatives. Per diem basis 


only. “‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done." References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 


write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg. Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


Page 
Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc 55 
Keever Starch Co 38 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co 2 

Loper, Raiph E 50 
Luttrell & Co., C. E 36 
= 
Meadows Mig. Co 45 
Moreland Chemical Co 7 
Mount Hope Machinery Co 49 
National Ring Traveler C 57 
Neisler Mills 48 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 5 
Norlander-Young Machine Co 57 

Page Belting Co 29 
Peach & Co.. D. W 29 
Pease & Co., J. N. 44 
Raymond Service. Inc... Chas. P 7 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 55 
—sS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 27 
Scott Testers, Inc 24 
Sevydel-Woolley & Co 31 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 51 
Slaughter Machinery Co 53 
Solvay Sales Corp 42 and 44 
Sonoco Products Co Front Cover 
Southern Belting Co 53 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 36 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co 19 
Stein, Hall & Co 29 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 48 
Terrell Machine Co. 14 and 45 
Textile Apron Co 31 
= = 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co . 21 

Valentine & Co., J. W. . & 
Veeder-Root, Inc Back Cover 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 42 
= 
WAK Industries 
Water Tank Service Co . 6 
Watson-Williams Mg. Co 57 
Wellington, Sears Co 48 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy . 36 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. . 61 


LET US OVERCOME 


tems. 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street 


Joe W. Baldwin. 


the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fungi 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 


New York, N. Y. 
North and South Carolina Representative: 


ACCOUNTANT, C. P. A. 


$5 ,000-$6, 000. 


Address ‘“‘Accountant, C. P. A.."’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


desires connection with progressive plant as 


Assistant Treasurer-Comptroller - Chief Ac- 
countant. 13 years’ experience in textile 
accounting in responsible position. Partic- 


ularly strong on costs. Age 38. Salary range 


Cotton yarn and cloth superintendents in 
Southern mills and mills in So. America. 


Boss knitter circular machines on underwear. 
Tricot knit goods mill manager. Office nranager. 
Boss carders, boss spinners and boss weavers. 


POSITIONS OPEN —We Can Place... 


Superintendent sewing plant. 

Chemists and boss dyers. 

Carder and spinner on spun rayon. 

Loom fixers, woolen card fixer and many others. 
Porelady for sewing plant. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


These positions are in Southern mills. We invite carrespondence (confidential) with men seeking positions and with employers seeking men. 
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Non-Generator Tachometer 
Product of Metron Co. 


Development of a portable hand 
tachometer, in which no gears or gear 
shifts are employed, has been announc 
ed by Metron Instrument. Co. of Den- 
ver, Colo. This non-generator type of 
tachometer, designated as the Metron 
Type 25A, 1s claimed to be different 


tachometer in. these 


ot her 


from any 
respects. The tachometer head consists 
of a set of contacts operated by the ro 
tating shaft. It has a low driving 
torque, according to the manufacturer, 
extreme stability and comes equipped 


with two discs allowing six feet-per 


minute ranges. It is also available in 
switchboard types. 

Other claims advanced for this new 
product are that the tachometer cannot 
be damaged by overspeeding or chang 
ing range while making measurements; 
that it embraces a new principle of 
operation with one rotating part per- 
manently lubricated in ball bearings; 
that no vibration reaches the indicator 
because the head is separated from it 
by an electric cable; and that its low 
driving torque does not slow down 
low-power devices. The head is con 
nected to an electrical indicating unit 


by means of a flexible cable 


Yale Adds Lift Truck 
To Line of New Products 


Newly added ‘to the Yale line of 
materials handling machinery 1s_ the 
“Worksaver™ electric truck. The Work- 
saver is intended to relieve its operator 
of all physical strain. Compact and 
easily controlled, it can be maneuvered 
in congested areas, along narrow pas 
sages, and around sharp corners with 
out waste of time or effort 

The main frame of the Worksaver is 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


*% Always Uniform 
*% Boils Thin 
THE KEEVER 


STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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of heavy formed bar and plate steel, 


arc-welded into a strong and durable 


unit chassis. A continuous channel! 


bumper reimforces the entire power 
unit assembly and battery compartment 
and provides great travel stability. The 
load elevating linkage is of patented 
Yale design, which affords maximum 
grade clearance.. 

The Worksaver is available in two 
types, platform (as shown) and pallet. 
The former is designed to handle sin- 


gle unit loads, consisting of a crate 


bale. 


or in sckid bins up to 6,000 pounds; 


or multi-unit loads on skids 


the latter to handle single or multi-unit 


loads which are ‘‘palletized,’” up to 
{1,000 pounds. 

The Worksaver is illustrated and de- 
scribed in a new catalog which will be 
sént on request. Write Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., 4530 Tacony St., Philadel- 
phia 24, Pa. 


Merrill Puts On Market 
New Drum Opening Tool 
Merrill Bros. of New York City has 
recently introduced and placed on the 
market the O’Brien drum opening tool, 


which, according to description, is to 
the industrial field what the can opener 
kitchen. It ts 


is to the household 
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described as a simple but powerful and 
fast-cutting tool, operating on some- 
what the same basic principle as the 
familiar can opener. It also is intended 
to prevent the danger of contents of 
drums, such as chemicals, corrosives, 
etc., from splashing and getting on the 
hands of operators. It is made of a steel 
drop forging, 231/, inches long, weigh- 
ing 51/4, pounds. 


Position Indicator Ils Now 
Available for Industry 


A new remote-reading hydraulic 
valve stem position indicator, develop- 
ed by the Liquidometer Corp. of Long 
Island City, N. Y., for the Navy to aid 
in controlling and isolating below-deck 
fires aboard carriers and other large 
warcraft, is now available for many in- 
dustrial applications. These indicators 
show the open or shut position of 
valves which control the flow of fuel 
and other liquids, and are adaptable 
for many industrial applications where 
chemicals or other valuable, dangerous 
or inflammable liquids are used. Valve 
stem position is transmitted to the in- 
dicator dial through the Liquidometer 
temperature-compensated dual hydrau- 
lic transmission system, which requires 


no outside source of power. Thus it ts 
designed to function in case of tempo- 
rary failure in the plant's power sup- 
ply. With this system, the indicator 
dial may be located at the transmitter 
or any reasonable distance from the 
valve. When used in industrial plants, 
all the indicators can be located on a 


single panel with the transmitters ad- 
jacent, making it possible for one oper- 
ator to see and control the position of 
every valve. 


New Representatives Named 
For E. H. Jacobs Co. 


John C. Turner and William P. 
Russell. effective Oct. 1. 
new duties as representatives of E.H 


assumed 


Jacobs Mfg. Co. of Danielson, Conn.., 
and Charlotte in Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee. With offices tn At 
lanta, these service engineers. will 
distribute the entire Jacobs line, 1n- 
cluding leather and canvas loom 
specialties, wood parts and plywood 
picker sticks. Mr. Turner will con 
tinue to manufacture and distribut« 
W-Improved Spinning Saddles, as 
well as represent Sidebotham’'s Pa- 
tented Spinning and Twister Tape, 
Kempton’s Klenoil Bolsters, Textile 
Specialty Co.'s Spindle Base Vacuum 
Cleaner and Turner's Turntex Sol. 
vent. Mr Russell will continue to re- 


present Lowell Shuttle Co. 


The Wickwire Spencer Division 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp 
has purchased the business and assets 
of the Coburn Trolley Track Co. of 
Holyoke, Mass. The steel company 
will immediately assume full control 
of all management, production and 
sales operations of Coburn. 


New and Improved 


able impurities. 


BARIUM 
REDUCTION 


CORPORATION 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


As a result of recent Technical developments we are now producing 
Sodium Sulphide Flakes of EXCEPTIONAL PURITY. 


These flakes dissolve into a SEDIMENT FREE, almost colorless 
solution, denoting an irreducible minimum of IRON and other objection- 


Write for free sample today 


Office and Works: 
South Charleston. 
West Virginia 
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exciting for three divisional meetings of the South- 

ern Textile Association which will be held during the 
next month have been announced by S. T. A. officials. 
Meanwhile, plans are going forward for the annual conven- 
tion of the association, scheduled Dec. 8 at Charlotte. 
Operating executives of the South's textile mills will meet 
on that date in the Hotel Charlotte for a one-day, two- 
session convention. Technical addresses by recognized 
authorities in the textile industry will make up the morning 
session along with a short business méeting and election of 
new officers. The luncheon session will feature one address 
and entertainment furnished by the S. T. A. Associate 
Members Division. Convention activities will be concluded 
in time for all who may be interested to attend the Shrine 
North Carolina-South Carolina All-Star football game that 
afternoon. 


Eastern Carolina Division 


The S. T. A. Eastern Carolina Division program, accord- 
ing to Chairman V. E. McDowell, will offer a paper on the 
German textile industry by Elliot B. Grover, head of the 
yarn manufacturing department in the North Carolina State 
College school of textiles, who recently returned from Eu- 
rope. This meeting will be held in the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Auditorium at Durham, N. C., Nov. 10, and begins at 9:45 
a. 

An open forum discussion of technical subjects is divided 
into five sections. On opening and picking the questions 
are: What is your present line of opening, blending and 
cleaning machinery?; specify the types of machines used 
and the order they appear in the line; give grade and staple 
of cotton used and pounds production per hour run through 
your layout. Slashing: What is your experience with auto- 
matic moisture controls for slashers.; give size formula, 
speeds, yarn numbers, etc.; Have you had any experience 
with separate motor drives for loom beams’; How do you 
determine the value of tests that are made on the slashers ? 
Weaving: What has been your experience with the new 
type brace or spreader for Draper looms?; can you increase 
speed with this attachment ?; can you save on supplies with 
it?; What other improvements have you made on looms? 
Drawing: What have you done on drawing frames to in- 
crease quality from the standpoint of cloudy web, variation 
of sliver inch per inch, etc.? Give (a) type of top roll; (b) 
percentage of draft between each roll; (c) speed of front 
roll; (d) roll settings and staple of cotton; (e) weight of 
lap or sliver; and (f) distribution of weight on top rolls. 
Spinning: Have you had any experience with the new type 
wooden sleeve spindle ?; what saving have you made by use 
of this type spindle and paper bobbin ? 
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Southern “Jextile pbssociatiou 
Fall Programe fre Aeuuounced 


Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division 


The fall meeting of the organization's Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division, set for Nov. 17 in the Y. M. 
C. A. Building, White Oak Mill community, Greensboro, 
N. C., will be directed by Smith Crow, chairman. Dr. John 
Redhead of the First Presbyterian Church at Greensboro 
will speak on “Human Relation Problems Confronting the 
Textile Industry."’ Carl Brandt of Whitin Machine Works 
will discuss “Textile Machinery Developments,” and G. H. 
Dunlap of North Carolina State College will discuss textile 
research. The meeting will begin at 9:45 a: m 


South Carolina Division 


John M. Caughman, chairman of the S. T. A. South 
Carolina Division, has announced details of his group's 
meeting which will be held at the Clemson College textile 
building beginning at 10 a. m. Distussion questions of 
interest to spinners are as follows: (1) Does the installa- 
tion of the slow-motion drive on pickers with blending 
reserve box improve the lap? How?; (2) Is the use of 
what ts known as the ‘‘aper tube type spindle’’ satisfactory ? 
How does bolster wear compare with other type spindles ?; 
(3) Is it practical to run 21/,-inch staple rayon on a regular 
flat top card?; (4) What is the maximum length cut staple 
rayon that can be spun on regular three-roll long draft spin- 
ning? John M. Cook of the United States Department of 
Agriculture's cotton testing laboratory at Clemson will dis- 
cuss the Shirley analyzer, Pressley test and fibrograph tests, 
and will demonstrate the operation of the Shirley analyzer. 
Weaving questions are: (1) What experience have you had 
with the motor-driven moisture-controlled slashers? What 
are the principal features and advantages?; (2) What in 
your opinion is the best cleaning procedure for a weave 
room running cotton goods?; What is the maximum length 
quill that can be run with 150 denier filament rayon filling ? 
What is the maximum length for 300 denier?; (4) Have 
you had any experience with loom spreaders ? 


Georgia Textile Executives Meet Nov. 24 


Slashing and weaving topics will be discussed at a 
meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
Nov. 24 at Georgia Tech, Atlanta, marking the resump- 
tion of meetings “in the flesh’’ which were cancelled 
during wartime. Sessions will begin on that date at 
9:30 a. m. in the chemistry building of the college. The 
session will adjourn in time to give members an oppor- 
tunity to attend the Georgia Tech-Clemson football 
game in the afternoon. 
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Looking Ahead 
Better Textiles 


Cy. experienced technicians, using 


the complete facilities of our textile 
laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 


successfully solved many problems in the 
use of starch. We cordially invite you to 
consult them if you have any starch prob- 
lems. Their services are at your command. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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here is INDUSTRY'S 


Dependable Source 


for ALKALIES 


and Related Products 


Liquid 
Calcium Chloride 
Potassium 
Caustic Potash 


4 


C 
STAWOARD mw acxaies 


SOLVAY ZALES 


CORPORATION 


Alkaties and Chemical Producta Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, WN. Y 
OFFICES 
eveland « Detroit «- New Orleans 


Hoatan «CT ie 
sburgh-St. Louls «- Syracuse 


arimte «( hicas inna 
New York Philads iphiia Pitt 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


.-. and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 


again the built-in satisfac- 


tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


| 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 


For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every doy 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 
properly installed. Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


German Textile Developments 


(Continued from Page 18) spinning of the rayon yarn 


was done on standard French worsted equipment. In the 
combing department the only new machinery of specia! 
interest was a backwash dryer, built in Chechoslovakia 
which is especially suitable for dyed rayon silver and its 
capacity was claimed to be around 1,500 pounds per hour. 

Because the rayon staple fiber is so uniform in length, 
most spinners reduced the drawing operation to four 


passages for the single 43s worsted yarn. They made 


full use of the gills equipped with rubber aprons as 
brought out by the Societe Alsaciennes de Constructions 
Mecaniques in Mulhouse (SAC) and by Hartmann in 
Chemnitz. The best machines of this type are probably 
the rubber intersectings of SAC. With the help of the 
rubber aprons the strength of the silver is considerably 
increased which in turn allows the drafting of much 
thinner than with the y intersectings 
which are equipped with the revolving funnels. The 
adoption of rubber intersecting frames is very valuable, 
providing an appreciable saving of labor and space and, 
therefore, decreasing the drawing costs. 

The worsted spinners have nearly all changed over 
from mule spinning to ring spinning. The ring spinning 
frames were equipped with the high draft mechanism, 
similar to the Casablanca system. It enables them to use 


silvers customary 


drafts as high as 20 on a rayon staple yarn, whereas on a 
wool yarn it is claimed that drafts up to 15 are possible. 
They generally are against the use of high spindle speeds 
and prefer the 2.2 inch rings. It is interesting to find 
that the spin-regulators built by Siemens & Schuchert 
were considered as of little value. The main objection 
was that it was too difficult to keep them in perfect 
working condition and the upkeep was costly. 

The four woolen mills visited were found well equip- 
ped with the best and newest machinery of German 
make. Of the four steps necessary to. produce woolen 
yarns, namely, mixing, oiling, carding and spinning, all 
mills combined the first two operations, and they placed 
special emphasis on proper blending with blower de- 
livery. One mill has built the emulsion spray nozzles 
into the blower pipe which feeds the material to the 
fearnaught, whereas in another one the oil line is built 
into the turbo head and the emulsion sprays down with 
the falling stock. 

Weaving is probably the manufacturing operation 
where the Germans have made the least progress. In 
warping they saved space by storing all warps vertically 
on 12 to 14 inch frames with the help of a chain arrange- 
ment. Of special interest was a high efficiency mechanical 
tieing-in machine. This machine knots up to 2,400 ends 
of the two-ply warp yarn of the standard uniform cloth 
in 12 minutes. 

No extraordinary procedure or new types of finishing 
machinery were observed. The only process which is of 
importance is the water repellent treatment they had to 
give the standard Army cloth. With the increased 
amount of rayon staple fibers in the uniform cloth, the 
deficiency of these fibers in regard to their ease of wet- 
ting-out and their high water absorbency came into play. 
The Wehrmacht in 1941 started to make extensive studies 
to increase the hydrophobic properties of rayon. The 
main research was done by I. G. Farben with the result 
that they produced some excellent water repellent com- 
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pounds, known as Persistols. From 1943 on the water 
repellent treatment was made compulsory for the stand- 
ard uniform cloth. All the mills visited used in place of 
the Persistol, which was no longer available, wax emul- 
sions combined with aluminum formate. 


QMC Plans Co-ordinated Textile Research 


Designed to further improve military textiles as well as 
civilian goods, an extensive program of continued research 
was outlined by Lieut.-Col. S. J. Kennedy at a conference 
of Army officials and textile men assembled in Washington 
Oct. 25 instigated by the Quartermaster General. Colonel 
Kennedy said that ten areas of research “must occupy the 
attention not only of the military services but of the indus- 
try itself if significant advance is to be made toward fur- 
nishing improvement in textiles."’ Colonel Kennedy ts chief 
of the textile section, research and development branch of 
OQMG, under whose auspices the parley was conducted. 

The ten-point program outlined consists of improvement 
of fabrics with respect to water resistance; improvement of 
military webbing; improvement of equipment for sleeping 
in the field; improvement of shelter in the field; shrink 
resistant treatment of wool items; improvement in abrasion 
resistance; treatment to resist tropical deterioration; im- 
provement in seams; evaluation of new materials and proc- 
esses for military use and other problems including protec- 
tion against gas warfare. 

Partly in answer to Colonel Kennedy's assertion that the 
solution of many of the textile problems which the Quar- 
termaster Corps has yet to solve may lie outside the field of 


the textile industry itself, perhaps in the chemicals and 
synthetics industries, Lieut.-Gen. Edmund B. 
Quartermaster General, pointed out that, while great prog- 
ress has been made with synthetic fibers, there is still an 
important military place for the natural fibers. 


Gregory, 


Du Pont Plans New Office Building 


Plans for a new 18-story office building addition to the 
Nemours Building in Wilmington, Del., have been an- 
nounced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Construction 
will begin next spring, and the building will be completed 
by the spring of 1947, entailing an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. The building will be 230 feet in height 
and will occupy a net ground area of 15,600 square feet 
with fronts of 71 feet. 
tion with brick exterior and with interior walls and parti- 


It will be of modern steel construc- 


tions of 20-gauge sheet steel. Tentative designs provide for 
the 18th floor to be enclosed with clear glass walls. Lighting 
will be of fluorescent type. 

The results of the first in a new series of six post-war 
industrial surveys have been compiled for the post-war plan- 
ning committee of the National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association of Philadelphia, Pa., and published in a 24-page 
brochure entitled Post-War Market, Sales and Industrial 
Progress Survey of the Textile Industries. The text is anno- 
tated by graphs showing geographical plant centers and 
locations, post-war prospects and plans and results of polls 
taken on such questions as the 40-hour work week, remov- 
ing of government restrictions, etc. 


In the months ahead when quality 
will be just as essential as quan- 
tity . . . there will be no place for 
“doubtful” spinning and _ twister 


frame cylinders . . . Cylinders that 


2000 RPM. 
balanced perfectly throughout its entire length. 


FREEDOM FROM 


look all right but fail to give the vibrationless performance so essential to higher speeds and quality production. 
The Dynamic Balancer, developed and used exclusively by Jenkins, removes all doubt. After the cylinder 
has been statically balanced, it is then given an actual running balance on the Dynamic Balancer up to 
By this method, every point of unbalance is accurately recorded, and the cylinder can be 


Perhaps these cylinders can help you produce more yarn and better yarn. Your inquiries are invited. 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


ENKIN 


PETAL 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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Year after year textile mills 
have used this proved formula for safe- 
guarding fabrics against uneven colors 
and spotty bleaching. 

SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is an ef- 
fective water conditioner and bleaching 
agent that is both economical and ver- 
satile. Its controlled quality, highest 
standard of purity, and dependable uni- 
formity are your assurance of better 
performance every time. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkaties and Chemical Producta Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: -— 


SOLVAY & 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
Charlotte Detroit Pittebure! 
Chicago New (irieans St. Louis 
Cincinnati New York Syracure 
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Jap Threat In Rayon Output Ended 


Japan's pre-war threat to the world as a producer of 
rayon yarns and fabrics is ended for some years, if not 
forever, it was learned by Harry Riemer, war supply cor- 
respondent, in an exclusive interview with Iwajiro Noda, 
president of the Japan Cotton & Silk Trading Co. Al- 
though Japan had become an important factor, particu- 
larly in staple fiber, Noda told Riemer, it has 
neither pulp nor chemicals. The former heretofore had 
come from Finland, Sweden and America. Noda doubt- 
ed Japan's ability to return to prominence in the syn- 
thetics field, quoting figures of 380,000 looms weaving 
silk and rayon before the war which has dropped to 
about 100,000 now. The silk industry 
better condition than most others. Noda estimated that 
Japan could produce 250,000 bales or raw silk if she 
could import food and not have to divert more acreage 
from mulberry fields for foodstuffs, such as wheat, 
etc., decreasing cocoon production by two-thirds com- 
pared with pre-war levels. The weaving capacity is less 
bomb-damaged than that of cotton, Riemer cabled. “The 
basis for starting up reeling is readily available,” he quot- 
ed Noda, “if we can export. Yokahama and Kobe will 
again be the big silk markets.” 


now 


is onsidered in 


oats. 


N. C. Safety Contest Winners Listed 


More than six and a quarter million man hours were 
worked without a single disabling injury in the tenth an- 
nual Statewide Textile Safety Contest, according to a report 
just issued by E. G. Padgett, director of safety for the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission, Raleigh. The commission 
and the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association 
co-sponsor this annual safety event. “We are pleased to 
note that the accident frequency rate made during 1945 was 
the lowest since 1941," Mr. Padgett’s report said. “The 
rate this year was 14.36, as compared with 15.50 in 1944 
and 16.40 in 1943.” 

This year's contest was the largest of any previous ones. 
A total of 425 mills participated, and with the exception of 
one, every mill entering completed the entire contest period. 
Forty-seven mills, working 6,370,635 hours, completed the 
contest without a disabling injury. This is 11.1 per cent of 
the total and is the best record made since 1941. That this 
statewide safety event has had an exceptionally fine growth 
is Shown by the fact that when it was Started in 1936, 198 
mills representing 59,977 employees working 33,187,487 
hours were registered. This year, 425 mills employing 139,- 
525 employees working 194,179,762 hours participated. 

The safety contest runs for a period of 34 weeks each 
year, beginning with the first full payroll week in January 
and completing with the last full payroll week in August. 
Participating units are divided into groups, according to the 
average number of employees. For the first time, it was 
necessary to use seven groups this year. The mill in each 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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group having the best record receives a trophy award from 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, and 
each mill completing the contest without a disabling injury 
receives the association's ‘Certificate of Merit’ showing this 
accomplishment. 

Group winners in the 1945 contest were as follows: 
Group 1, Peck Mfg. Co., Warrenton; Group 2, Adrian 
Mill, American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly; 
Group 3, Mayfair Mills, Burlington Mills Corp., Burling- 
ton; Group 4, Ossipee Weaving Co., Burlington Mills 
Corp., Burlington; Group 5, Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby; 
Group 6, Stonecutter Mills Co... Spindale; Group 7, Fire- 
stone Textiles Corp., Gastonia. 

In addition to thé annual awards, a special “Governor's 
Textile Safety Award” is presented the mill completing five 
consecutive contests as a trophy or certificate winner. The 
Ossipee Weaving Co. of Burlington completed five consec- 
utive years with the 1945 contest, and is now eligible for 
this special recognition. In the past this award has been 
won by the Roxboro Plant of the Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro; Finishing Mill of the Grove Thread Co., Gasto- 
nia; Indera Mills, Winston-Salem; Sayles Biltmore Bleach- 
eries. Biltmore, and the Morowebb:Cotton Mills of Gasto- 
nia. 


Rayon Cord Tires Being Promoted 


Close on the heels of one leading tire manufacturer's 
announcement on its use of rayon cord passenger tires, 
Industrial Rayon Corp. has launched an educational cam- 
paign in 100 newspapers coast to coast on the advantages 
of rayon cord tires. They point out that this application 
of war-proven tire fabric to passenger cars is an advance 
comparable with the introduction of pneumatic tires, 
demountable rims and balloon tires. The basic reasons 
for superiority of rayon tires will be explained in the 
simplest terms through this campaign. Its sponsor has 
attained leadership in this field by application of its con- 
tinuous process to tire yarn manufacture and by the com- 
plete integration of tire yarn, cord and fabric production 
in its plants. 

The sales offices of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., manufacturers of mercerized cotton 
yarns and threads, have been moved from the Lafayette 
Bldg. at Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, to new 
and enlarged quarters at 1232 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Bldg., 123 South Broad St., Philadelphia 9. 
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ball-bearing Tension Pulleys, 


Idler Pulleys and Bracket for 
Whitin Worsted Spinning Frames 


Tension Idler 
Pulley Pad Pulley 
(B-219-3) (B-219-1) (B-219-2) 


Pulleys are machined aluminum, 
equipped with Fafnir ball-bearings, 
3” in diameter with 144” face. For 
information and prices consult one 


of our representatives, or write us. 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 93-A Broadway, 


Providence, R. |. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Cleaning, Painting and Repair- 
ing Elevated Water Tanks and 
Standpipes for over 20 Years 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


810 Holland Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


215 Unior Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Republic Bank Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Cotton Mill 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, S. C. 


Any way you look at it 
“‘AKRON"’ is good belting 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON, OHIO 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: ° 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Veterans Textile Guidance Agency Proposed 


A plan to establish a central textile guidance agency 
for veterans, intended to include all sections of the New 
York fabric markets and not interfere with any plans or 
group movements now under way, was approved at a 
recent meeting of the Arkwright Club of New York 
City. The agency would consolidate activities not now 
sponsored by private firms or associations. The agency 
will be governed by a board representative of a cross- 
section of the cotton, rayon and woolen textile industries 
and enlistment of financial support of these branches of 
the textile industry will be sought. George Estes of 
Estes-Schlichter-Macfarlane-was elected secretary pro tem 
of the agency planning committee to work with Harry 
Riemer, president of the Textile Square Club, in secur- 
ing the support of textile associations. 


Twitchell Announces Yarn Price Reductions 


For the second time this year, E. W. Twitchell, Inc., 
manufacturer of Textilene, has cut the price of stuffer 
warp yarn, Axminster filling yarn, and ribbon filling 
yarn, in all standard grades and colors, by two cents per 
pound. This latest price reduction brings the per-pound 
cost of these three items down to 18 cents for the stuffer, 
21 cents for the Axminster, and 16 cents for the ribbon. 
Despite the fact that the quality of Textilene is being 
constantly improved, according to the manufacturer, the 
latest price reductions were made possible because of 
increased volume and improved manufacturing methods. 
While current demand is running somewhat ahead of 
production, it is expected that the installation of new 
machinery will soon make it possible for Twitchell to 
supply all the Textilene that manufacturers require. 


N.A.M. Plans Golden Anniversary Congress 


The 50th annual meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, touted as the Golden Anniversary 
Congress of American Industry, will be held Dec. 5-7 in 
New York City. Dedicated to the achievement of in- 
dustrial peace, maximum production and good jobs. at 
good wages for the nation’s workers, Ira Mosher, presi- 
dent of N.A.M., has pointed out that the meeting will 
be the first major gathering of top management since 
termination of the war. Because of the timeliness of 
the meeting, following upon President Truman's labor- 
management conference, industry will be able to give 
high speed consideration to any constructive program 
Or measures originating in the Washington discussions, 
said Mr. Mosher. 


German Chemical and Dye Trust Seized 


Allied confiscation of the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.. 
German chemical and dye trust with large rayon interests, 
was ordered by the four-power Control Council Oct. 12. It 
directed that some 300 of its plants and its vast financial 
assets be seized immediately. Properties and funds of I. G. 
Farben will be taken over as reparations or for such dis- 
position as the Allies see fit. Owners and stockholders of 
I. G. Farben will receive no future profits from those 
plants still operating and there will be no compensation 
for the seizure. Approximately three-fourths of the Far- 
ben German factories are reported intact, 40 of which are 
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n the iy a occupation zone and 50 to 60 Farben plants 
in the Russian zone. 


New Textile Trade Association Is Formed 


The committee formed to create a trade association for 
the upholstery and drapery fabric manufacturers has an- 
nounced that such an organization is now forthcoming. 
Leading executives of the trade met at the Vanderbilt Hotel 
in New York Oct. 23, and formally ushered in a new trade 
association to be known as the Upholstery and Drapery 
Fabric Manufacturers Association. The association member 
ship embraces manufacturers of all types of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics with mills located in various sections of the 
country. A temporary board of directors and officers were 
elected to serve until the first annual meeting which will be 
held in New York the early part of December. 

One of the first moves of the association will be to secure 
permanent offices in New York and to appoint a paid ex 


ecutive who will devote his entire time to the affairs of the 


association. The accounting firm of Arthur H. Morton & 
Co. will handle the financial affairs of the association until 
a permanent staff has been appointed. 

Directors are Albert J. Bartson, Albert J. Bartson, Inc.:; 
Harold W. Burton, Moss Rose Mfg. Co.; H. E. Carls, Neis- 
ler Mills, Inc.; Melvin H. Deutsch, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co.: 


P. W. Fowler. Blackstone Plush Mulls. Inc.: V. T. Harper, 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc.; Allen S. Hatcher, North- 


ampton Textile Co.: R. C. Hinchman. Mercer Textile Co.: 


Joseph A. Kaufman, Kaufman Plush Co.: Robert E. Nich 


olson, ‘La France Industries; R. H. Rabbitt, Jordan Mills, 


Inc.; M. H. Stern, Albemarle Weaving Co.; H. A. Sobel, 
Quaker Pile Fabric Corp.; William C. Torkington, Southern 
Pile Fabric Co., Inc.; and Jud E. Williams, Goodall Fabrics, 
Inc. Mr. Nicholson was elected chairman of the association 
and Mr. Hinchman secretary. 


A Handbook On Catalytic Chemistry 


In writing Catalytic Chemistry the author, Henry Wil- 
liam Lohse, Ph.D., F.C.I.C., consulting chemist, has ‘aimed 
at a brief factual presentation of the underlying principles 
of catalytic phenomena and the application of catalytic 
reactions in industrial processing.’ Further, by way of 
preface, he says, “In many cases, no attempt has been made 
to modify the original author's view, although such a pre- 
sentation may lack cohesion. This is meant to feflect the 
multiplicity of experience and also the variance in concep- 
tions which exist in catalytic chemistry up to this time.” 

Particular attention has been paid to the presence of 
impurities in catalytic reaction systems and to the role of 
traces of other metals in silver, copper, iron, nickel, etc., 
used as catalysts. A separate section has been devoted to 
each of the various types of catalytic reactions. The nature 
and properties of catalysts, specific types of catalytic reac- 
tions, as well as industrial catalytic reactions, have been 
discussed in detail. Many illustrations, consisting of photo- 
graphs, drawings, graphs and tables, complement the text 
and make for clarification of little understood phenomena 
described. 

Catalytic Chemistry is published by the Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


nnouncement— 


CHEMICAL 


314 WEST HENRY STREET 


ESTABLISHED AS BASE DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR 


We wish to announce the completion of facilities for filling 100-lb. and 150-lb. cylinders 
from single-unit tank cars with Liquid Chlorine, as manufactured by the Columbia 
Chemicals Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


This new installation was erected for the specific purpose of rendering better service 
to Chlorine consumers in the Piedmont area. 


This makes available for the first time adequate supplies of Liquid Chlorine from 
Spartanburg in equipment regularly inspected, meeting ICC specifications. 


Inquiries concerning your requirements will be appreciated and handled promptly. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
PHONES 4843-4844 


SPARTANBURG 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Selling Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 


SALES VIEWPOINTS 


May be high'v controversial but there is no su stitute 
for original thinking in a high!yv specialized marsxet such 
as textiles. Isc'in-Jefferson oilers your bus.nes;s thi 


unique service. 


Selling Agents 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 
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Cotton Goods Market 


The War Production Board has announced that it has 
initiated a compliance investigation of the reported with. 
holding of textiles from the market by textile mills or 
converters during the fourth quarter of 1945. It ts re. 
ported, says WPB, that some textile producers and 
converters are failing to move their entire production 
immediately into trade channels. 

Supplies of textiles are still far below total demand, 
WPB said, and replenishment of the serious deficiency 
in civilian supplies ts a matter of prime urgency. 

W PB Priorities Regulation No. 32 prohibits the fabri- 
cation of material which results in an inventory of the 
finished product exceeding the minimum working level. 
Withholding of supplies from the market, therefore, may 
involve a violation of the regulation. 

Bankhead Amendment price increases for five cotton 
textile items, most of them industrial and surgical ma- 
terials, have been announced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

This ts the fourth group of’ cotton goods to receiye 
higher prices under the textile pricing standard of the 
Bankhead Amendment to the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944. Most of the revised prices required under 
this amendment are issued in two bands. There 
higher band for mills paying wage increases ordered by 
the War Labor Board, and a lower band for mills not 
paying the higher wages but subject to other cost in- 
creases. 

The price increases, effective Oct. 24, are for blanket 
linings, ducks, bulk surgical dressings made of bleached 
gauze, wide laundry cover cloths and cotton rope and 
twine. 

Selling in the New York gray goods market remains 
dormant, with most houses sold up through November 
and unwilling to proceed further for the present. 
Though a few houses are reported to have contracted for 
some output to the end of the year, market observers 
believe it will be somewhere about Nov. 10 before the 
majority will release their December goods. Meanwhile, 
selling house men continue to regard the mill produc- 
tion situation with growing concern. It is generally 
agreed in Worth Street that unless output increases con- 
siderably within the very near future, which few expect, 
the effect will begin to be felt soon in the gray cloth 
market. 

With further wage increases in mills regarded as in- 
evitable by the majority of Worth. Street quarters, OPA 
will have to take prompt action in granting another price 
revision once the higher labor costs are fact, in order to 
prevent some Southern mills from closing down. 


is a 


J. P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD \ 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
\ NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Few encouraging factors have appeared in the Philadel. 
phia sale yarn market recently which would indicate an 
improvement in the supply situation 

Some improvement has been noted, of course, in the 
coarse counts from spinners, and much interest is being 
shown in the contractor-termination inventory sales. 

Selling, in the main, continues to be limited to five or six 
weeks. 

Several yarn distributors express dissatisfaction with OPA 
because this agency ts standing by doing nothing in regard 
to the 65-cent minimum wage demands of mill workers. 
Distributors explain that former defense workers are not 
returning to their jobs in the Southern spinning plants be- 
cause present wages are far below what they earned while in 
war work. 

These sources point out that OPA should step into the 
picture and work out a price scheme whereby mills will be 
able to meet the workers’ demands and at the same time 
receive a fair mark-up. The shortage of yarns, market men 
state. will continue acute until some solution is formulated. 

A total of 23,789,718 cotton spinning spindles were In 
place in the United States on Sept. 30, 194), of which 
21,911,746 were operated at some time during the month, 
according to figures released by the Bureau of the Census. 
This compares with 22,170,180 in August; 22,030,280 in 
July; 22,188,330 in June; 22,167,678 in May, and 22,279,- 
910 in September, 1944. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 8,370,814,079, an average of 352 per 
spindle in plac e. compared with 8,792,784,268; an average 
of 370 per spindle in place, for the month, and 9,380,597,,. 
374 an average of 404 per spindle in place, for September, 
1944, 

Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton spindles 
in the United States were operated during September, 1945, 
at 111.8 per cent capacity. The per cent, on the same activ- 
ity basis, was 100.5 for August, 102.0 for July, 118.8 for 
June, 114.8 for May, and 122.3 for September, 1944. 

Another government report shows that of the 6,085,953 
spindles in place June 30 in the United States and assigned 
to the production of sale yarn and yarn for own use other 
than weaving yarns, 95 per cent were active on the first 
shift, 82 per cent on the second shift, and 39 per cent on 
the third shift. 

The total of 7,337 million spindle hours operated during 
the second quarter of 1945 1s 3.5 per cent lower than the 
7,605 million reported for the first quarter of this year. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


130-156 River Rood —So. Rep. E. Wooten 
New Bedford, Mass. Fort Mill, So. Car. 
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Maximum width of cloth with minimum tension. 
Minimum wear on surface of Expander. 

For all types of fabrics from rayon 
marquisettes to tire cord. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 


42-B ADAMS STREET + TAUNTON, MASS. 
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TEXTILE SOFTENER 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS 


Save 


MAN POWER and 
VITAL MATERIALS 


WITH THE 


“EZY-APART~ 


SPINNING FRAME DRUM SPREADER 


Supplies hydraulic force to spread the drums 
on spinning, twister and spooler frames, thus 
making it easy to remove bearing and con- 
necting shaft without damage to the cylinder 
or cylinder head. 


Used and enthusiastically endorsed by some 
of the South's largest mills. 


Write for Complete Details 


Manufactured For and Distributed by 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO. 


823 Gervais St. + + + Phone 5121 
COLUMBIA 8, S. C. 


Functions of CPA, WPB Successor, Outlined 


Following the announcement by President Truman of his 
acceptance of the resignation of J. A. Krug, chairman of the 
War Production Board, effective Nov. 3, and of the disso- 
lution of WPB on that date, J. D. Small, newly named 
administrator of the Civilian Production Administration, 
which will succeed WPB, recently outlined in detail the 
functions of the new agency. 

“The War Production Board's task of production for war 
has been completed and WPB's record of accomplishment 
during the war years speaks for itself,’’ Mr. Small said. “The 
Civilian Production Administration will take over, and will 
carry forward, those remaining WPB functions and controls 
that are required during the transition period of reconver 
sion to accomplish the objectives laid down by the appli- 
cable Federal statutes and executive orders of the President, 
including particularly the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944 and the recent executive order of the 
President outlining the policies to be followed in the tran- 
sition from war to peace. The functions transferred to the 
new office will be utilized to further a swift orderly transi- 
tion from wartime production tO a maximum peacetime 
production in industry free from wartime government con 
trols with due regard for the stability of prices and costs. 

“It will use its authorized powers to expand the produc 
tion of materials which are, in short, supply; limit the use 
of materials which are still scarce; restrict the accumulation 
of inventories so as to avoid speculation, hoarding, and 
unbalanced distribution which would curtail total produc- 
tion; grant priority assistance to break bottlenecks which 
would impede the reconversion process; facilitate the ful- 
fillment of relief and other essential export programs, and 
allocate scarce materials or facilities necessary for the pro- 
duction of low priced items essential to the continued success 
of the stabilization program.” 

The executive order creating the Civilian Production 
Administration as a separate agency carrying out the policies 
of the director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
transfers to it on Nov. 3 all the still remaining functions, 
powers, personnel, records, etc.. of the War Production 
Board. Any outstanding WPB regulations, directives, 
orders, or delegations of authority remain in full force and 
effect as instruments of Civilian Production Administration, 
until revoked or amended by that office. 

Outlining the organizational structure of the new office, 
Mr. Small said that it would be much smaller and more 
compact than the giant WPB structure that was needed 
during the war years. There will be five main bureaus 
handling, respectively, industrial operations, priorities, field 
operations, international supply, and the orderly demobili- 
zation of former WPB functions that will now either be 
closed out or, in some cases, transferred to other agencies. 
The functions of the five bureaus operating under Civilian 
Production Administration are generally planned to be as 
follows: 

(1) Industrial Reconversion Operations. This bureau 
will deal with problems affecting particular industries which 
produce or consume scarce raw materials and products such 
as rubber, forest products, tin, lead and some other minerals, 
some construction materials, a few textile items and chem- 
icals, and various hard goods and equipment items. 

(2) Reconversion Priorities. This bureau will be respon- 
sible for the modification of general priorities and alloca- 
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tion controls (as distinct from the problems of particular 
dustries), the internal clearance of agency actions, ap- 
als, inventory problems, compliance, and relationships 
ith other government agencies. 
(3) Field Operations, concerned with operations in the 
held, including compliance. 
(4) International Supply, concerned chiefly with im- 
ports, exports and international allocations. 
(5) Demobilization, covering functional demobilization 
ind transfers, budget, personnel, administrative services, 
ind records. 


A.A.T.C.C. Groups Hold Technical Sessions 


Emulsion and their applications to textiles were dis- 
cussed by Prof. Harvey A. Neville of Lehigh University 
at a meeting Oct. 19 of the Philadelphia section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Defining the term Professor Neville said 
that “an emulsion is a dispersion of one liquid as fine 


“emulsion,” 


‘droplets in another liquid medium. Liquids of related 


chemical character are generally miscible—that is, form 
true solutions. Water, the most common liquid, is usual- 
ly, though not necessarily, one of the pair; the other 
contrasting member of the pair is described by the term 
oil,’ meaning a liquid immiscible with water. It is im- 
mediately apparent that from a given pair of liquids two 
different kinds of emulsions can be prepared, commonly 
referred to as the oil-in-water type and the water-in-oil 
type.’ He also treated of the advantages of emulsions, 
economy of materials, control of desired effect, modi- 
hcation of properties, effects of oil-water interface and 
wider use of emulsions. 

‘In the textile field,” he said,” it would appear that 
the use of emulsions would be particularly appropriate 
and logical in view of the many wet operations which 
are performed and the common characteristics which 
all textile fibers, filaments and fabrics have—namely, a 
hige ratio of surface to volume or weight. Whenever it 
is desired to add an oil, wax, or resin to a textile ma- 
terial or to remvoe such substances from a fibrous struc- 
ture, the possibilities of emulsions or emulsification 
should be given thorough consideration.” 

Factors controlling levelness in vat dyeing were out- 
lined by O. W. Clark of Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., at a meeting of the Rhode Is- 
land section of the A.A.T.C.C. in Providence. The 


_ speaker predicted that vat dyes will be more extensively 


used and that many dyers with little previous experience 
in them will have to master their properties and many 
who have concentrated on the O. D. shades will have to 
refresh their knowledge of the full range of vat dyes. 

Due to the fact that vat dyes exhaust rapidly and are 
not conducive to level dyeing, Mr. Clark advanced fac- 
tors involved in level dyeing, such as the degree of final 
exhaust; the rate of diffusion of the dye within the fiber 
and in and out of the fiber; temperature manipulation 
to provide a means of modifying the dyeing behavior of 
vat dyes; and the judicious use of leveling assistants. 

Dr. Raymond B. Seymour, director of the Industrial 
Research Institute of the University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will discuss ‘Facts and Fiction on 
Fibers and Finishes” at the fall meeting of the South 
Central section of the A.A.T.C.C. in Chattanooga Nov. 
LO. 
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Taking the brakes 
off 
PRODUCTION 


Worn rings are literally a drag on your 
spinning and twisting machinery. End 
this slow-down with new DIAMOND FINISH rings, and 
watch the tangible gain in pounds per shift. Our superbly 


polished DIAMOND FINISH assures smooth starting, 
long life. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘4552 


SPINN IAG REInG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


14° No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


JI. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


G. H. SPENCER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 
E. S. MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


“BLACKIE” CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


ot Southern plant 


reguiarly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. W: 


Following are the address: 

equipme Wi, Paris ana 


UWATEPON Office 
realize 


anda beliewe 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. Abington. Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass.. and Charlotte. N. C 

ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C 
ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse 
603 Stewart Ave 5s. W Atlanta. Ga H. Webb. Dist. Mer. Sou. Sales 
Rep: ©. A. Carrell, 623 Clairmont Ave Decatur. Ga Phone Dearborn 6267 


Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583). Charlotte. N. C William 
G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane. Signal Mountain. Tenn Phone Chattanoogr 
68-2635: John C. Brill. 309 Magazine St New Orieans, La Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. Ga yreenvilie, S. C.. New Orleans. La 
AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis. Tenn 

ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC.. 68 William St New York 5. N. Y¥. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St.. Charlotte. N. C. Phone 3-2252 
ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr L. E 
Wooten, Fort Mill. 8. C 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. O. Box 58. Roosevelt Park Annex. Detroit. 


Mich 7 N. 6th St Richmond, Va 1211 
N.C Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bide 
Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave.. New Orleans’ La 


3i2 Keller Bidg.. Houston, Tex 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Commercial Bank Bide 
Atianta. Ga.: Room 309 
619 Texas Bank Bidg 


Charlotte 
Jahncke 
Dallas, Tex 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City Sou. Office and Warehouse. Wilkinson Bivd Chariotte. N. C Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps John D. Hunter. E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams. 1404 8S. 22nd St Birmingham. Ala Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St Greensboro. N.C Oo. B. Suttie. Jr 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild. 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. Charlotte. N 
C.. and Atianta, Ga 

AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 


St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 FPifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office. John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 

ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte. N. C 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. Lancaster 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist 
Mgr 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence. R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mer Walter T 
Bunce, Plant Mer Phone 2-4073: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W 
rhomas St.. Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J;: W. L. Millis and Philip L. Lavoie 
2130 N. Tryon St Chariotte. N. C.: John H. Graham. P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville, 5S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749. Trussville. Ala. Phone 
27; Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Norwood Place 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails. Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drew- 
ery St Atlanta, Ga 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston. Mass Warehouse and Sou. Distributor 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr 

BARIUM REDUCTION CORP... S. Charleston. W. Va Sou. Distributors 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte. N. C 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C 

BECOO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reprs J. D. Quern and D. § 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C 

BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 150 

BOND CO., CHAS... 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep Harold C 
Smith, Greenville, S. C 

BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St... Charlotte, N. C Sou. Mer Russell C 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps Greenville, S. C 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plowden: Dallas 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co Inc Gastonia, N. C Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg. S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford 

BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga. Tenn Plants Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxvilie-Nashville; Seles end Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W 


A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher. 629 Hillside Ave Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5.C 
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[Pal operating executive 

guide will pre 


acivvers of lexitie equipment and 
are trequentiy in urgent need of information 


ve OF rédi vaine 10 ubscribes 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main 
St Dalias, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St Providence, R. I European Rep Mellor, Brom- 


‘We 
Charlotte, N. C 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 


Hartsville. S. C 


ley & Co., Ltd... Leicester, England 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. INC... Charlotte. N. C. Peter S 
Giichrist, Jr.. Rep 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 


Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville. S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts New York City Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton. Iowa Sou. Reps Luther Knowles, Box 127. Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert. Box 342, Phone 3192. Concord. N. C.: 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. § 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.. Phone 3713. Bovce L. Estes. Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Char- 


lotte. 
Warehouse 
Industrial 


Consolidated Brokerage Co 
Atlanta 7a Textile 
Chemicals, Roanoke 


Greenville. 5S. C 
Products Distributing Co 
Rapids, N. C 

COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO... Gastonia. N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newman. 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, S. C 


Bonded Service 
Rock Hill. 8. C 


Ga 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 


CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bide Greensboro, N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner 
Mer Corn Products Sales Co Montgomery Bidg Spartanburg. S. C Corn 
Products Seles Co.. Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C.. J. Alden Simpson, Mer 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg.. Birm- 


ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave.. Charlotte. N. C 

CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou 
Reps Greenville, 5S. C 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York. N. Y.. 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO... Taunton 
P. © Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman. P. O 


Mass 
John H 
Box 515 


Sou. Rep 
O'Neill, P. O 
Spartanburg, 5. C 


John E. Humphries, 
Box 720, Atlanta, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 
846. Greenville. S. C Kenneth Karns. P. O. Box 846. Greenville. S. C. 
Thomas W. Meighen, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: T. A. Sizemore. 
525 Grove St Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co 


Greenville Belting Co., Greenville .8. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. 


N. ©C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C Young & Vann Supply Co 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co. 
Dallas, Tex 

DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N. C 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. S 
C., Clare H. Draper. Jr Atianta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St S.W.. W. M. Mitchell 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept Main 
Office. Wilmington. Del Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St... LeRoy Kennette 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386. Alston 
Dr Atianta. Ga Technical Service Man: O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant 118‘, W 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field. Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, Mer 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1 
Tex 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C.. Carolinas Rep. 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga. Tenn 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 

FOABORO CO., THE, 82 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. W. 
Barron, The Foxboro Co., 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.: S. C. Alexan- 


der, The Foxboro Co., 2012 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N. C.: G. E. Clark. The Fox- 
boro Co., 201 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10. Md E. L. Stark, The Foxboro Co.., 
1710 N. Akard St.. Daliess 1, Tex.: L. W. Parten. The Foxboro Co., 608 Fannin 
St Houston 2. Tex W. A. Rock, The Foxboro Co.. P. O. Box 1956, Corpus 


Christi, Tex.; Devid Werriner, The Foxboro Co., 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 
18, La 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern Franklin 
Process Co Greenville, 8S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 


Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
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mm for Dependability The product and its performance are one and the same ) 
Always Dependable. Always Superior | 
’ Discover Dary dependability for yourself, see a Dary 
H representative today! 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
OCESSED sonn 8Ox 843, GREENVILLE, S. €. use in W 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. | synthetic 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. | or 
J > 
les An ef dvest iff le 
L ~ 1 ctah! 
eller gore tO Qcias, Qi- 
kalies and hard water 
A COMPLETE LINE | 
Rockwood-Southern W. H & F J 0 A N J 
Short Center Drives OF MECHANICAL 
: MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘2 Paper and Metal Pulleys DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
Bushings and Accessories ® Southern Belting offers For 166 Years Producers of Specialized Textile Chemicals 
sé 
, Leather Belting you prompt “One-Stop | 2126 E. SOMERSET ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Service on a complete line SOUTH: BOX 501. CHARLOTTE. N. c. 
V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- SINCE 1778 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 
rn Westinghouse engineers assist you in ; 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
6 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
00 
, 
a Greenville and Northern Railway Co. 
ox Southern Representatives for 
“4 Slaug hter ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. Plans for industrial plant location should include 
Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
e, . investigation of the territory served by the Green- 
lachinery B. H. BUNN CO. 
ville and Northern Railway. 


BLICKMAN, INC 


Com Da ny Stainless Steel Special Equipment 


CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 


Knitting Machines for Wide. The textile plants of Renfrew Bleachery ( Divi- 
4 Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings : 
’ MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. sion of Brandon Corporation) and S. Slater & 
Color Matching and Cotton 
a CHARLOTTE, N. C. Clasting Lange Sons, Inc., are served exclusively by this railroad. 


Booklet containing a survey of sites and describ- 
ing the many unique advantages and opportuni- 
ties available, including water supply, electricity, 
sewage and waste disposal, etc., will be sent upon 


request. 


(MACHINE WORKS 


Greenville and Northern Railway Company, 


P. O. Box 598, Greenville, S. C. 
TEXTILE M ACH | NERY send descriptive survey of industrial sites and loca- 
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AVELERS “SS > 
ING TRAST 
| 
TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. S#les Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 
Ala 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bide 
Sou. Sales Mer 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road 
Road, Atlanta, Ga 


Chariotte, N. C. J. W. Laasiter, 
Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Guy 
Raleigh. N. C.;: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
W. A. Counts. Res. Mer.. Law and Commerce Bide... Blue- 


field. W. Va Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H 
Chapman, Charlotte. N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.,. 435 Hudson St 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd 


New York City. Sou. Office 
Charlotte, N. C.. 8S. H. Williams. Mer 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrce. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 150: Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523 
Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 160 


Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Oriffin, 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO... Worcester 4. Mass 
S. E. Dist. Mer.. P. O. Box 4028. Atlanta. Ga.: 


Sou. Reps D. A. Ahistrand 
W. F. McAnulty. 1240 Romany 


Road, Charlotte 3. N. C Phone 3-9573 Fr. W. Tisdell. P. O. Box 4028 
Atianta. Ga.. Phone: P. T. Pinckney. Jr.. Route 2. Germantown. Tenn.. Phone 
8. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 5. C.; 


The Cameron & Barkley Co 160 Meeting St Charleston, 8S. C Columbus 
Iron Works Co.. 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc.. Fourth and 


Louisiana Sts Pine Biufl. Ark Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co Texarkana, 
Ark Keith-Simmons Co... Inc... Cummins Station. Nashville. Tenn.: McQGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co.. 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.: Henry A 


Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8S. First St 
Orieans St., Jackson, Tenn 


Paducah. Ky.: Southern Supply Co., E 
Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts Monroe. La.: Battery Machinery Co 100-120 N. 
Second Ave Rome. Ga The Cameron & Barkley Co 605 E. Forsyth St.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla Fulton Supply Co.. 342. Nelson St Atianta, Ga Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co... Broad and Fourth St Chattanooga, Tenn Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St Knoxville, Tenn The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 17235 First Ave.. Birmingham. Ala Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis. Tenn 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters. Mer... Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C 


GULF OTL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 


Ga. A. M. Wright. Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson. Jr Spartanburg, & 
Cc J. H. Hooten,. Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Charlotte. N. C.: G. P 
King. Jr.. Augusta. Ga Boston, Mass New York. N. ¥ Philadelphia, Pa.: 


New Orleans. La Houston. Tex Louisville. Ky Toledo. O 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide... Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston B'de Chariotte. N. C Elmer J. McVey. Mer Fritz Sweifel, Fred 


Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse. High Point. N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.. Asheville. N. C.. Gastonia. N ; 


HERSEY, HENRY H.. 44 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lewrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave.. 
Reps W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mer Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Seu. Reps L.. L. Brooks. 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 5S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert. 300 Chesspeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul St.., 
Baltimore, Md.. Tel. Sarctoga 2388: T. E. Hensen, Rt. No. 2. Box 398, Glen 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 


Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga.. Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden,. P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga. 
Tenn ©. G. Schultze. 1301 W. Morehead St Cherlotte. N. C Tel. 3-2916: 


5S. P. Schwover, P. ©. Box 1507. or. 302'> Ottersay Drive. High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 


w. 
Reid 


McMenn,. 1301 W 3-2916: H. J 


212 Lamont Drive 


Morehe:cd St Charlotte. N. C.. Tel 
Decatur, Ga.. Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... THE. 258 Summer St Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor. P. O. Box 2084. Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants. 244 Forsyth St S.W.. Atiante,. .Ga Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: 
J. Fioyd Childs. 219-223 S. Linwood St Gastonia, N. C Carl M. Moore. 


Agent: Southwestern Rep Russell A. Singleton Co Inc., 718 Brown Bidg 


Austin, Tex 
IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White 


Char- 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O 
Box 897 yreensboro, N. C.: #W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville 
Ss. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn., 
Executive, W. Irving Bullcrd, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.: Sou 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778. Atlanta. Ga Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp Box 3096. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N 
Cc Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 


and Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Sales Mer... 8S. B 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C 
JENKINS METAL SHOP. Gastonia. N. C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C. 
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KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J 


(Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Office -—— 
Greenville, 8. C. W. ©. Slimback, Mer. Sou. Reprs Harold Mahon, Greens 
boro, N. C.;: Wm. P. Russell, Atianta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex da 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Claude B. ller, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, & 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8S. C.: Luke J 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood 
Birmingham, Ala 

KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., 246 Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St 
J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer 8. C 


Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary. Phone 4082-M 


Frank Burke 
Greenville. 5. C 


Phone 3-4287 


LANDIS, OLIVER D.. 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: fr R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044. Greenville. 8S. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Penbody 


Mass. Henry W. Hersey. Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Piace, Greenville. 8. C 
LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidge.. Greenville, S. C. New England — 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River. Mass 
MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N } 
MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Soy. Rep.: Byrd Mille: 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C “ 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City 
Southeastern Dist. Soles Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O.« 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reprs R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler. Prank 
Thomas, John Staples. Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 
MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 
MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St Hartford, Conn. MHollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanbure. S. C 
MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St., « 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (including Canada). C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I European Rep.: Mellor, Bromle; 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 
MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. j 
MIAING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y¥. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason ? 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.: Edgar A. Rogers. Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 8S. Wayside Drive 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La. 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, , 


40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St 

Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to Res. Mer... 201 W. First St 

Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdech, Harry L. Shinn 

Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jeffersor 

Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta 

nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 

Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 806’ 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St > 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office’ 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor 
Otto Pratt, Union Mills. N. C.: H. B. Askew 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry. S. C., Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


H. Sou. Reprs.: Char 
Hamner, Box 26. Gastonia, N 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRECANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C.. Spartanburg, 5S 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 84! 
Greenville, 5. C 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE C©O., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Cc 


Road, Gastonia, N 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro. N. C 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou 


Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.: 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga 


Reprs Edwin W 
Cliff Smith, P. O 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices 
1507 Liberty Life Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.: Main Office. 315 Peachtree St.. N.E 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


Cc. H. Pat- 
Warehouse, Textile 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord. N. H. Sou 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga. Tenn 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville. S. C.. Phone 1302 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co 
Church St.. Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St.. Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


Repr.: Wii- 
Phone 2-9457. Special! 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 


PEASE & Co., 11949 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY. N. J. GREENVILLE. S. C. 


Manufacturers of 100% concentrated Textile 
Finishing Compounds: 


PLURAMINE AH for finishing 
PLURAMINE D for kier boiling 


Do your own diluting. Your inquiries are invited. 


ier- 


CLEANSER 


TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NOATH-CAROLINA 


LINING 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Rea VS TRAOL MARK Pat Ort 


REPAIRING 
LINING 
PLASTIC 
LINING) 
USED | 


PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 
LAG 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you con speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In al! the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 
s 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 


TEXTILE BULLETIN @ November 1, 1945 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 
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PENICK & FORD. LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer 805 Bona Allen Bidg Atlanta, 
Ga.. J. H. Almand. W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C Guy I Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bide Spartanburg. S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO... Belmont. N. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div Grant Bide 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bide.. Chariotie, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office. 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia ; 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa. Process Eng!- 
neers: W. F. Hargrove. 3720 Keowee Ave.. Apt. L. Sequovah Village. Knoxville 
Tenn Tel. Knoxville 2-3574: N. J. Miller, 2301 Overhill Road, Charlotte 4, 
N.C... Tel. Cherlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setgler, 410 E. lith St.. Rome, Ga 
Tel. Rome 8275: E. Niessen. V.-Pres.. Pardee Lane, Wyncote, Monte. Co., Pa 
Tel. Ogontz 1419 


RAGAN RING CO.. Atlanta. Ga. John H. Foard. Box 574, Phone 178, New- 
ton. N. C 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO... THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St 
Cincinnati 1. O. Tel. Cherry 7830: Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 868 Ma- 
rietta St Aticntea 1. Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler. P. O. Box 1088. Charlotte 1. N. C. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St... Dallas. Tex., Tel. Central 6415 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie. Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St S.W Atlanta. Ga.. P. O. Box 4305, C 
R. Mitchell, Mer. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell. P. O. Box 1589. Green- 


ville. S&S C A. S. Jav. P. O. Box 687. Syilacauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305. Ga L. H. Schwoebel. 615 Rosiyvn Road, Winston-Salem 
N. C Textile Supply Co 101 N. Market St Dallas, Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Piaine. Dist. Mer 1109 Independence Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes. 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO., B. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045. Greenville 
5. C Jack Rov. Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro 
ny. © Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherlotte, N. C Textile Supply Co., Dallas 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot. Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charies 5S. Smart. Jr.. Selling Agts. Atianta. Ca John L. Graes. Mer 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt Greenville, 8. C.. H. P. Worth. Selling Agt 


SCOTT TESTERS. INC... 115 Blackstone St Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave.. Augusta. Ga 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St N.W Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 

foolle John R. Sevydel, E. A. Scott. A. Pate. Ga W. L. Whisnant 
7344 Wilmore Dr.. Charlotte. N. C. Northern snd Export Rep Standard Mill 
Supply Co 1064-1090 Main St.. Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and 
Penetrants only). Southwestern Reprs O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply.Co., 301 
N. Market St Dallas, Tex 


SHELL OTL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20. N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St Baltimore 18. Md.: B. G. Symon. Mer.. Lubricants 
Dept 50 W. 50th St New York 20. N. Y Jay Trexler, Mer. Industrial 
Products. Shell Oil Co Ir 909 FE. 22nd St Baltimore 18. Md Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg. Industrial Repr.. 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C., Phone 22-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mer.. 613 8S. Calvert St.. Charlotte, 
N. © Cc. C. Hurst. Dist. Mer, Shell Oil Co.. Inc Spring Garden St Ext.. 
Greensboro. N. C P. R. Phenix. Dist. Mer. Shell Oil Co Inc Pinckney 
Court, Spartangure. S. C J. C. Metge. Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co., Inc 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia, S. C.: Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.. Atianta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta. 
Ga Birmingham, Ala Chattanooga, Tenn Houston, Tex Jackson, Miss.: 
Jacksonville, Fla Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon, Ga.: Montgomery, Ala Nash- 
vile. Tenn New Orleans. La 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office. 573 W. Peachtree St Atlanta, Ga 
State Offices: Atlanta. Ga Birmingham, Ala Jacksonville "la Columbia 
5. C Charlotte. N. C Nashville. Tenn Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reprs.: 
Cc. Cc. Nix, P. O. Box 2111. Birmingham 1. Ala I M. Kay 32 Eighth St 
N_LE Atlanta. Ga A. F. Lander: P. ©. Box 1685. Lakeland. Fla R. R 
Boatwright. P. O. Box 4009. Jacksonville 1, Fla.: 8. M. Newsom. P. O. Box 31 
Tifton, Ga J. ©. Holt. P. O. Box 5516. State College Sta.. Raleigh. N. C.: 
Marion K. Williams. 2837 Hillsdale Ave.. Charlotte. N. C J. F. Welchel, 
P. ©. Box 756 “‘E."’ Columbia, 8. C.;: P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis 
Tenn 


SIRRINE & CO... J. E., Greenville. 8S. C 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn. Sou. Reprs E. S. Meservey 
134 McClean St Decetur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297. Gastonia. N. C N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623 hone TTT7, 
Charlotte. N. C.: part of N. C. and &. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane. 1421 W. Sullivan 
St Kingsport. Tenn Tenn. and Va. Rep J. D. Cox, V-Pres Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. (“‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206. Phone 2043. Greenville. S. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO... INC... Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bide Baitimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 224 W. ist St 
Chariotte. N. C Textile Warehouse Co... 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlant! Bonded Warehouse Co Greensboro. N. C Columbia Warehouse & 
ruck Terminal, 902 Pu'sski St Columbia. S. C Tennessee District Office 
Third. Netions! Bank Bide.. Nashville 3. Tenn Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.., 
Chattanooga. Tenn Nashville, Tenn Columbia, Tenn Memphis. Tenn... 
Johnson City, Tenn 


SOLVAY SALES CORP.. 40 Rector 8t.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker. 
P. ©. Box 2399. Greensboro. N. C H. W. Causey. 215 Middleton Drive. 
Chariotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher. 2973 Hardman Court. Atlanta, Ga 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO.. Hartsville. S C 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham Sst.. S.W tlanta, Ga E. G. Merritt. 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave Atianta. Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St N_E 
Atienta. Ga J. H. Riley. 3013 Monroe St.. Columbia. 8S. C.: 8S. C. Smith. 2626 
De'wood Drive. N. W.,. Atlanta. Ga 
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SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gafiney, 8. C 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St Char- 
lotte. N. C. Benson Davis. Mer 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Ul. Sou. Offices. 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg Atienta. Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jt Southeastern Mer L. A. Dillo 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs George A. Dean. H. A. Mitchell, Mont 
gomery Bidg C W. T. O'Steen. Greenville, 8S. C a. 
Taylor, Jr P. ©. Box 1303, Cherlotte, N. C W.WN. Dulaney. 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave.. Tel. Narberth 3795. Narberth, Pa G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers. Tel. 8-7117. Memphis Tent M. A. Hawkins, 38613 General 
Taylor St Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orleans. La H. ©. Jones, care The Stan 
ley Soaies Co... 651 Humphries St S.W.. Tel. Main 4110. Atlanta, Ga W. D 
Low. Fox Drive. Chettanoogs. Tonn G. J. MeLernan. 20989 Hubbard St San 
Antonio. Tex Cc. W. Lynch. 2814 Arcadia St Chariotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave 
Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office. Guilford Bank Bide Box 1917. Green: 
boro, N. C Cc. W. Crin, Mer Henry P. Godwin. Sales and Service. Greet 
ville Office and Piant. 621 E. McBee Ave Box 1899. Greenville. S. C., J. J 
Kautlmann. Jr Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat 
son and Sam Zimmermar Jr Sales and Service Atianta Office and Piant 
268 McDonough Bivd Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga Vernon A. Grafl. Maer South 
ern Shuttles. a division of Steel Heddle Mig. Co.. 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr... Mgr.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales 


STEIN, HALL & CO... INC., 285 Madison Ave New York City. Sou. Office 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C Ira Griffin. Mer.. W. N. Kiine. 2500 Ros- 
well Ave... Charlotte. N. C E. D. Estes. 1257 Durand Dr., N.E Atlanta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St Pall River. Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr... P. O. Box 443, Spartanbure, 8S. C D. C. Anderson. Sou 
Repr.. P. ©. Box 629. Cedartown. Ga 


TERRELL CO., THE. Charioctte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. Va., and 
Box 1722. Atianta. Ga. Bul Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va ie Keys. 8S. Brookly: 
Sta.. Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke. Va F. M. Bdwards. Goldsboro 
N. C W. P. Warner and R. lL. Stott. Greensboro. N. C B. D. Heath and 
W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C J. S&S Leonard. Greenville. 8S. C Fr. G 
Mitchell, Charieston, 8S. GC L. C. Mitchum. Atlanta. Ga A. Keiser, Jr 
Atianta, Ga.: J. G. Myers. Birmingham. Ala P. H. Baker. textile engineer 
New York, N. ¥ 


TEATILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238. Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro. N. C F. A. Decker. 1119 Dilworth Rd Charlotte. N 
C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1. Ga for Georgia and Alabama 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence. R. I.. for New England 
and Canada 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES ©CO., Greenville. C 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO... 17 Battery Place. New York. N. Y¥ 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd.. Charlotte 3. N. C.: K. M. Slocum. Dist. Mer 
Charlotte 2-3063 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.,. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville. 8 
Cc Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs E. Rowell Holt. 208 Johnston Bidg 
Charlotte, N. C M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. S. C D. Cc. Ragan 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper. Johnson City, Tenn 


UL. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps 
Wiliam W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville. S. C 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bldg Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt lL E. Wynne 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City.-Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood. 62 
S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 231. W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, 8. C.. Robt. W. Bailey. Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Also W. L 
Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus. Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte. N. C 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep R. T. Osteen. Sou 
Mgr.. 1] Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C 
A. A. (‘Red’) Brame, 607 Northridge St.. Greensboro. N. C.: D. B. Dorman 
Box 66, Station C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Werwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, 5. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington, N. C Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave.. Greenville. S. C W. E. H. Searcy. ITI. Box 123. Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercie! Bank Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: Re 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.: 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. Repr W. F. Daboll 
703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield. 810 Woodside Bide 
Greenville, S. C 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO.,. INC., 275 Coneress St Boston 10. Mass. Sow 
Reprs Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St Houston. Tex Marshall Whitmar 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: R. T. Hardy. 1012 Garfield Ave Palmyra 
N. J 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte. N. C 
Phone 3-9831 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bide... 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning. 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. R. No. 15 Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


HICKS —- AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Persimmon — im- 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman- 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 

represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
» Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in a'l kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO Quatity Ano service at A minimum cost 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bow! Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box 647 NEWTON, N. C. Phone 154 
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CONOMY-MINDED mill men appreciate 

the cost advantages of Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots. Besides being low in first cost, their 
toughness and durability give you a long ini- 
tial service life. Then these superior roll cov- 
erings can be rebuffed, made like new, three 
or four times... for a total of four to five 
full-length service lives. And each rebuffing 
costs as little as %4¢ per roll. 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots not only provide 
extra-long, economical service, but also help 
spin stronger, more uniform yarn. Their high 
coefficient of friction eliminates eyebrowing 
and minimizes clearer waste. They draft uni- 


formly and with a minimum of slippage. 


BETTER RUNNING WORK 


ECONOMY 


--. with ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


The yarn they produce is clean and even. Fur- 
thermore, these cots reduce end breakage and 
minimize top roll lapping. And because they 
are seamless, resist “hollowing out,” and do 
not “flow”’ under pressure, Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots maintain a true drafting surface. 
When you consider their important operat- 
ing advantages with their greater economy, 
you know why Armstrong’s Cork Cots are 
now serving more spindles than any other 
roll .covering. For complete, helpful informa- 
tion, see your Armstrong representative. Or 


write direct to Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Textile Products Department, oO 
8211 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 
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‘Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


ONE SERIOUS QUESTION BEGINNING TO WORRY ADMINISTRATION LEADERS 
is: How much of a tax load can be superimposed on production-per-unit 
before price resistance sets in, and seams are opened in the fabric 
of consumption which will allow foreign goods not carrying this load 
to enter in volume and become competitive with home products? The 
question is not academic; rising production in other countries is 
pushing it to front. 

Hard headed business men in Truman Administration, of which 
there are several capable and able, are looking economic facts 
straight in the face and urging more aggressive policy action on re- 
conversion, which is lagging. They urge more assurance of stability, 
translated into jobs, and removal of needless restrictions, and coun- 
sel for declaration against more deficit spending or government-pat- 
terned production. 

Full employment is a necessity, the President's advisers 
know, and there's no easy road to it. Government, they feel can 
create economic climate, but cannot create full employment-production 
except through utmost encouragement of private industry and free com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Full Employment bill is a long distance from approval and 
passage, with many a high hurdle ahead. Labor's vociferous demands 
for early enactment are softening under blasting blows of economists 
and business men who point to dangers inherent in continued deficit 
spending, government entry into private business, and incalculable 
costs to taxpayers in financing experiments in the 60,000,000 made- 
jobs philosophy. 

The 65-75 cent minimum wage bill, raising present 40 cent 
"floor," will be reported out of labor committees of the House and 
senate. Senate passage is doubtful. House rules committee is expect- 
ed to pigeonhole it, and heavy majority of House appears to be in op- 
position. Realizing the House hostility, wedged around the farm bloc, 
the unions are easing up in pressure for passage. Conservative esti- 
mate of economists is the enactment of measure would saddle $15 bil- 
lion annually in additional production costs on nation's industry, 
but other estimates, including lateral increases, put sum of increase 
of $20 billion a year. 

Interim tax bill, carrying estimated aggregate cut of $5,920 
million, cuts more than was planned, and clears way for speedy read- 
justment. Reductions made for corporations are as great as can be 
expected for a long time; next year's tax bill will give breaks to 
individuals, not to business. This bill helps production picture; 
the next bill will be focused on consumption picture. 

Consideration of next year's tax bill, Slashing individual 
income, excise and other levies, and revamping whole revenue struc- 
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ture, is already under way. Hope is for enactment by mid-1946, be- 
cause of approaching election. This law will govern the nation's 
economy for probably a half century. It will be geared to long-pull 
liquidation of national debt, and promoting tax-producing business 

and industry. 

Tax recommendations will be asked of business men and indus- 
trialists by tax committees of Congress. Business men can, and should 
sit down now and begin framing recommendations for changes and revi- ‘“ 
Sions affecting their businesses. Hearings of each committee will run 4 
two to three months, and utmost latitude given to present views. Com- 
mittees have in mind fair, equitable and non-burdensome adjustment all 
along the line. . Business men will be urged to speak their minds, and 
make constructive suggestions. 

Next three weeks will see the strike situation receding, says 
U. S. Conciliation Service. This may be wishful hoping or it may be 
right, because the incentive of big war contractors to surrender to 
higher wage demands, and pay excess profits to employees that are 
otherwise destined to the Treasury is removed with passage of the 
interim tax bill. 

Many rank-and-file wage earners already seem more concerned 
over retention of the old job at the old wage than in forays for “4 
higher pay and less work. Returning veterans are beginning to cut 
sharply into job situation, and exercising statutory rights to return 
to old jobs. It's all beginning to have a sobering effect. 

Cotton prices are moving steadily on new high ground, one 
factor being rumor that Congress may act favorably on pending legisla-’® 
tion to include labor costs in calculating parity prices. This bill 
may pass House, but stands little or no chance in Senate. Prices are 
really jumping because of prospect of short crop with much low-grade 
cotton, coupled with larger export prospects and increase in domestic 
mill activity. Any legislation, other than taxes, that will react on 
cotton does not appear in prospect now. 

All of the higher cost-producing proposals----- 48 hours’ pay \ 
for 40 hours’ work, or 12 1/2 per cent increase; 65 cent minimum wage &@ 
"“floor;" "full employment" by deficit spending, and $25-a-week-for-26- ¥ 
weeks idleness---are being thrown at consumers markets stripped by war 
shortages. As shelves fill up, goods become plentiful, spiraling } 
prices turn downward, or there's an impact of foreign goods, these | 
demands are expected to fall 1ike nine-pins and match stick houses 
crashing. They are a phenomenon of the day; the effervescence of in- 
flation, as one official spokesman said. 

New Dealers and *party line" adherents continue to try to use 
the taxing power to lash employers who resist post-war dictation or 
labor exactions. "Congress should amend the tax law," Montana's New 
Deal Senator Murray rose in the Senate to say, "to provide that any ) 
corporation which refuses to bargain collectively in good faith is not 
entitled to carry-back and carry-forward tax provisions for the year 
in which the refusal occurs." He said government sanctions should be 
laid against corporations failing to maintain take-home pay, and OPA 
should be directed to reduce prices to offset any decrease in average | 
hourly wages resulting from elimination of over-time wages or down- : 
grading of employees. The crack-pots continue vociferous, but with 
weakening voice and fading heyday. 

White House is caught between arguments of two groups of ad- 
visers on continuance of rigid price ceiling formula. Bowles of OPA, | 
Vinson of Treasury, and Reconversion Director Snyder urge rigid ceil- 
ings, raised only in "hardship" cases, and see inflation in the off- : 


ing. Labor Secretary Schwellenbach, Commerce Secretary Wallace, and 
New Deal rank-and-filers want ceilings raised to allow costs of wage 
increases to be absorbed. 
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“Weave tire cord fabric from beams?” “Totally unorthodox,” said the 
experts. But unorthodox approaches to manufacturing methods are all 
in the day’s work to Industrial engineers and technicians, particularly 


when a better product or better process is in sight. 
The classic example is, of course, the revolutionary “CONTINUOUS 


un PROCESS” of producing viscose rayon. REEL SLASHING, 
i= for *LEKTROSETTING and UP-TWISTING are others. Now you can add 
11 MULTIPLE-BEAM WEAVING of tire cord fabric to this growing list. t 
d Uncle By this method we feed our Tyron cord from several beams directly | 


into the looms. The orthodox way is to weave from thousands of spools. 
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Now figure it out for yourself—with only a few huge beams to worry 
: “W's called about, it is far easier to equalize tension from these few feeding points 
y MULTIPLE fabric. There’s the better product, thanks to the better process. 


| 
BEAM WEAVING : Thus, MULTIPLE-BEAM WEAVING takes its place with other new 
| 
| 
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than from thousands, and thereby to produce a more uniform Tyron 


. ber it! chemical, mechanical and textile achievements that Industria! has made 
t 
eee to meet the demands of war for tire yarn, cord and fabric. In peace 


time the same ingenuity that produced them will be at your disposal. 


YORK S00 ave RAYON Y N AND CLOTH YARN, CORD AND FABRIC *Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
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Knitting Machines are kept 


under closest production 
Countrol with the help of 
records provided by 2-3 
Revolution Counters. Sched- 
ules are easier tO maintain, 


payrolls easier to figure, 


Men Who 


are the men who know the value of Veeder-Root Cou 
on evel 


Textile Machine 


MONDAY 


TUESOAY 


wt SO 4Y 


| 


Teves OAY 


maintenance easier to keep 
all through the 
mill, Veeder-Root Counting Devices 


up with. In fact, 


supply a continuous flow of Facts-in- 
Figures... up-to-the-minute production 


news that tells what’s what... and 


oe 


ee 


HARTFORD D2, CON 


Buenos Aitess Montevideo, Mexico Gin} Rood addreas Le Veeder Root af Commis, Led. Moo: 


what needs to be done... and where. 


That’s why 
the knitting industry know that it 


“Men who Count’ in 


pays in many ways to keep every 
machine under Veeder-Root Cowntrol. 
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